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The Cathedral of Learning in Pittsburgh, Tallest Schoolhouse in the World 


SEE PAGE 127. 


REPRODUCTION 


FROM AN ETCHING BY LOUIS 


Future Secretary 
of America... 








She’s still living in a world that dreams are made of. For over 40 years Underwood has been “giving 

wings to words.” The phrase describes the feeling 
inspired in secretaries by the speed, simplicity 
and accuracy of their sturdy Underwood Typewriters. 





Yet in reality she’s learning to give wings to 
words. Her little, groping fingers are developing 
the skill she’ll use in later years . . . the skill 


to put on paper the thoughts, ideas and ideals which, When new typewriters are again available and 
sent out into the world, may affect the lives and the time comes for your secretary to suggest 
living of men and women everywhere. replacing her old machine, give her an Underwood 


—one that “gives wings to words.” , 
But whether she becomes secretary to the President | 


of the United States or to the president of some Her appreciation will show, daily, in the quality | 
one-man business, her mind and her hands of the work she turns out for you. 


will help speed and influence whatever projects 





| 
7 
cross her desk. j | 
—_ ; . P m Our Factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudly } 
Giving wings to words will be her job and she'll flies the Army-Navy “E,” awarded for the ( 
d ° ll production of precision instruments calling for 
oO it well. skill and craftsmanship of the highest order. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding- 
Figuring Machines and Supplies. 
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Vision, inspired dreams, work, 
and freedom of individual initia- 
tive have taken many an American 
boy and girl out of the world of play 
into the world of accomplishment. 


In this land there is room to 
climb to the very top... forto eager 
young Americans the door is wide 


open to opportunity, to advantages 
beyond measure. 


Parents and teachers must join 
forcesto see that our boys and girls 
80 places under their own power 
‘+. and keep on doing it. With 
their help, young America will 
meet the future with chin up— 
confident and ready. 


Yes, confident and ready. For today 


American boys and girls have at 
their disposal the finest educational 
facilities in the world. Among them 
is Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Teachers and parents alike praise 
Compton’s for carrying forward 
the highest educational ideas, and 
particularly for its contribution 
toward balanced thinking. 


To prepare youth for the years 
that lie ahead is Compton’s spe- 
cific purpose. It provides today the 
materials out of which young 
people will shape the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. 


Write for the interesting free 
booklet, “Learning To Use Your 
Encyclopedia.” 


vision for fomorroWeee 


Give the Young Mind 


Room to Grow «ach 
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KE. COMPTON & COMPANY «+ 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 


The railroads are being called 
upon to do the biggest transpor- 
tation job in all history — twice 
as big as in the first World War — 


and still growing. 


You can help do this job. Rail- 
roads must have more workers 
— keen, alert people to do real, 
responsible, vital war work. 


When you take one of these jobs 
you will really be serving the 
armed forces. For the great bulk 
of everything the Army and Navy 
use moves by rail. 


You will be helping keep the 
food and fighting equipment 
flowing to the battle fronts. 


And there’s so much of that and 


other vital traffic to be carried 
that a loaded freight train must 
be started off on its run every 
four seconds. 


This takes people —*people to 
maintain tracks and signals, to 
repair cars and engines, to man 
offices and stations, to operate 
yards. 


Every job has a direct bearing on 
winning the war. You work for 
quicker victory when you work 
for the railroads. 


Ask any railroad office or agent 
—any office of the Railroad 
Retirement Board — or 

the United States 
Employment 

Service. 


ASSOCIATION 


OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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| QUESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 





and the correct ANSWERS 


Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 





designed to develop this skill. It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more ‘than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 
good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material .. . 
to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 


level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 


Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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When World War Il 
Is HISTORY... 


3 << it will be much more than a list of 
dates and unpronounceable place names 
for tomorrow’s students. It will be 
movies... grim, factual, revealing mo- 
tion pictures of what war really is..< 
stripped of glamor. And it will be the 
most powerful argument for lasting 
peace that’s ever entered a classroom. 


And when peace comes, the Filmo- 
sound Projector, now built only for 
war service and for other essential pur- 
poses according to prevailing govern- 
ment directives, will return to the im- 
portant task of helping you teach young 
America. 


The Filmosound was chosen by the 
armed forces because of its simplicity 
of operation ... its extreme portability 
...its ability totake rough treatment...< 
AND because it provides brilliant, 
steady screen images and faithful sound 
reproduction. 


The Filmosound that you will use 
after Victory will embody refinements 
developed to enhance each of those 
necessary characteristics. All we’ve 
learned in meeting and surpassing rigid 
Army and Navy standards will go into 
designing and building fizer motion 
picture equipment for you. 


We Say This Humbly 


No group has contributed more to Amers 
ica’s coming Victory ... with less fanfare 
... than teachers. It’s largely their work that 
built theintegrity of character which makes 
an American soldier self-reliant, sensible, 
courageous and sure of his ability. Without 
the principle of free education ... and the 
right people to administer it, we could be 
less certain of the future. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 


ies ae % 
Scene on screen and picture above 
Official Army Air Force photographs 


Filming History for Tomorrow 


In the air, with the foot- 
slogging soldier, behind the 
big guns, in tanks, on ships 
e « « young men like these 
armed with B&H Cameras 
are risking their lives hourly 
to make a complete film rec- 
ord of this war. Movies of 
each engagement, each 
bombing mission are studied 
by men still in training to 
perfect their effectiveness in 
combat. 





Scene from The American Nile filmed 
by Count Byron de Prorok. It tells the 


story of the decadence of the ancient 
Mayan civilization. 
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Filmosound Library Brings 
the World to Your Classroom 


Among the thousands of 
Filmosound Library motion 
pictures are many authentic 
records of the life and cus- 
toms of all parts of the world. 
The coupon will bring com- 
plete catalogs and your copy 
of The Educational Utiliza- 
tion Digest which evaluates 
each film for subject appli- 
cation and age group. 


Optiyonies 
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BELL: HOWELL 





*Traue-mars regisvered 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs .. . 
electrONics ... mechanICSs. 
It is research and engineer- 
ing by Bell & Howell in these 
three related sciences to ac- 
complish many things never 
before obtainable. Today, 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. 
Tomorrow, it will be a SERV- 
ANT ... to work, protect, 
educate, and entertain. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics « mechanICS 


Spey 5 Lt mae a al 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY y 
1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 a 
Piease send Filmosound Library Catalog and Educational Utilization Digest () § 
Also new Filmesound V...— Circular ( ) a 
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with his grim 
determination 


UR military needs are far from satisfied. The 
Government is calling on every man, woman 
and child to create new resources by fighting waste é 
as relentlessly as our armed forces fight the enemy. 
Here is the program to follow: 1—Buy only what 
you need. 2—Salvage what you don’t use. 3—Share 
what you have. 4—Buy War Bonds. 


Educators can give added help by urging their 
pupils to make a daily habit saving and salvaging 


in every possible way—to be less wasteful of food, 






more careful in their use of water, electricity and 
the telphone—to make their shoes and clothing 


last longer —and to help their families 









save waste fats, tin cans, waste paper, 


iron and steel scrap. 






otneucun Scaling Company | 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN a 
“SLE : ; * SEATING 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SE ae 

4°Stadium reas 
Monufaocturers of Theatre, Auditorium, School, Church, Transportation and Sto 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities — 


VOL) 









a _Announcing 
ESSENTIAL DRILL 


i} © PRACTICE 
=| i ARITHMETIC 


by Lennes and Traver 
\\ 
‘S For Grades 3 Through 8 


With Standardized Tests 


A NEW series of arith- 
1 metic workbooks with ample 
drill and practice in com- 
putation and problem solv- 
ing@ To be used with any 
series of arithmetic texts® 


ns An excellent testing pro- 
: gram with accurate stand- 

ards developed over a long 
~ period of time and from 


thousands of testings. 


LIST PRICES 
Grades 3 to 6, each.... $0.36 
Grades 7 and 8, each... .40 





















Raise Arithmetic Standards 
with 
ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE 
IN ARITHMETIC 


Write for Samples 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
- ~ Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
na ew Montgomery St., San Francisco 5 
1 W. Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta 3 
2210 Pacific Avenue, Dallas 1 
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NEW 


“BEHIND THE 
OPEN DOOR” 


By DR. FOSTER RHEA DULLES 


Ties the entire Far East series together effectively. As a book by 
itself, BEHIND THE OPEN DOOR, American foreign policy in Asia for 
160 years, fits perfectly into a course in American history, American 
problems or Foreign relations. Order now. 


LIST 40c¢ NET 30¢c PLUS POSTAGE 


‘NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE PACIFIC’ 


_ Five Far East unit texts under one cover. Becomes an integral part of 
any modern history course. Questions and adaptations by W. T. 
White, assistant superintendent in. charge of high schools, Dallas, 
Texas. Order now. 


LIST $1.68 NET $1.26 PLUS POSTAGE 


“AMERICANS TOGETHER” 
By MAJOR E. DWIGHT SALMON & EVALYN BAYLE 


We give students an overall understanding of the geography of 
LATIN AMERICA; its effect on the people; their history, living condi- 
tions, industrial and commercial life. A timely and necessary book. 
Order now. 


LIST $1.00 NET 75c PLUS POSTAGE 


ORDER THE BOOKS YOU NEED NOW 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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; - off the press! See 
ARITHMETIC for YOUNG AMERICA 























PROJECT O R §S 


Never Fail 
in the Pinches 


In these times users of Holmes machines 
doubly appreciate the careful assembly and 
durable qualities of projectors that are always 
ready for service, requiring minimum atten. 
tion and maintenance to keep them in excel. 
lent operating condition. 


As soon as conditions permit, Holmes will 
again turn out for schools and civilians the 
same high type of projectors that have had 
such wide acceptance in the past. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 





Sound in organization 
Meaningful in method 

New in approach 
Psychological in development 
Rigorous in training 
Designed for reasoning 





Modern in content 


Correlated to child life 
Effective in drill 


This new series develops progressively the important concepts, com- 

putational skills, and relationships needed for power and resourceful- Easy to teach 
ness in using numbers. These books make maximum use of children’s FE d 
needs for number; they organize the learning into a meaningful system asy to rea 


of ideas—the pupil is trained rigorously for clear, precise thinking in 
quantitative situations. He is provided with the practice, self-diagnosis, 


Lively in style 


and remedial work required to make learning permanent. The books Thorough in testing 


are the outcome of years of research and classroom experience and are 


written by classroom teachers. 


Grades Three and Four 


Grades Five and Six 


Written by teachers 
Grades Seven and Eight 


by John R. Clark, Ruth I. Baldwin, and by John R. Clark, Monica M. Hoye, and by John R. Clark, Raleigh Schorling,. 


Caroline Hatton Clark 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
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Caroline Hatton Clark 


World Book Company 


Rolland R. Smith 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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A NEW SERIES PRESENTED BY 

_ THE NBC INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


* Each Saturday at 7:00 p.m. (E.W.T.), the National Broad- 
casting Company and the independent radio stations associated 
with the NBC network offer “American Story”—third in the 
schedule of permanent “courses” inaugurated by NBC. 





With scripts and commentary by Archibald MacLeish,‘““American 
ment Story” traces the development of the Americas’ own literature as . 
it is unfolded in the chronicles, letters and narrations of the ex- 
plorers, the adventurers and the frontiersmen who helped to \ ) 
establish the great nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


“American Story” is a far advance along the public service trail 
blazed by NBC. It provides an important example of the quality 
of the educational programming which distinguishes this network. 


NBC’s Inter-American University of the Air now offers these 
three important courses 


MUSIC HISTORY LITERATURE 
“Music of the New World” “Lands of the Free” “American Story” 
Thursdays, 11:30 p.m.-12:00 Sundays, 4:30-4:55 p.m. Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 








America’s No. 1 Network 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


ago I it’s a National Habit 


aad 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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Every honest patriot one day must ask himself: “Have I found my 
right place in this war? Am I doing my best to help?” 

As a teacher, you have the right to answer yes. You have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are serving where you are needed 
most. Look at those boys and girls who are finishing your class now. 
See them as they first came to you. Your mind and your heart have 
brought them many steps ahead in character, in learning, in the 
understanding of their place as citizens of this country and the 
world. Was ever any task more vital, or closer to our country’s need? 

At this near end of the school year, we express the thoughts of every 
patriotic American when we say, “Thanks sincerely for a job well done.” 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


Mimeograph duplicator 





MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
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LOVEE CANE TUDEL TERADATA 


When Uur Profession Comes to Itself 


OODROW WILSON—our great teacher president— 

W vio tried so hard to save the world from the 
ghastly business in which it is now engaged, once 
wrote a delightful essay, “When a Man Comes to 
Himself.” The essay is full of wisdom which ap- 
plies not only to an individual man, but which 
might also be applied to a profession—to our own 
profession of teaching as it stands at the crossroads 
of destiny. Mr. Wilson refers to the “wholesome 
and regenerating change” one undergoes “when he 
has cleared his eyes to see the world as it is, and his 
own true place and function in it. He sees himself 
soberly, and knows under what conditions his 
powers must act, as well as what his powers are.” 
Our profession is now undergoing that “regen- 
erating change.” It is discovering itself, its essen- 
tial unity, its power for good, its duty to our time. 
Wilson points out that this “is a process of dis- 
illusionment, but it disheartens no soundly made 
man. It brings him into a light which guides in- 


stead of deceiving him; a light which does not 


make the way look cold to any man whose eyes are 
fit for use in the open, but which shines whole- 
somely, rather upon the obvious path, like the hon- 
est rays of the frank sun.” Our profession faces hard 
tasks and difficult times, but it has no right to feel 
discouraged until it has exerted its full strength and 
it has never exerted more than a tenth of its real 
influence. The FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM out- 
lined by President Joynes in THE Journat for April 
is a concrete proposal to unite our forces and 
strengthen the voice of our profession. It is a sound 
and thoroly considered proposal. It takes nothing 
from local, state, or national associations. It adds to 
each and unites them all into one great force for 
good. Our profession IS the part it plays in the 
life of our country and that part can be truly great 
if we will to have it so. 

As Wilson points out, “It is unselfish action, 
growing slowly into the high habit of devotion, 
and at last, it may be, into a sort of consecration, 
that teaches a man the wide meaning of his life, 
and makes him a steady professional in living, if 
the motive be not necessity but love.” 

“Surely a man [and equally so a profession] he: 
come to himself only when he has found the best 


that is in him, and has satisfied his heart with the 
highest achievement he is fit for. It is only then 
that he knows of what he is capable and what his 
heart demands. And, assuredly, no thoughtful man 
ever came to the end of his life, and had time and 
a little space of calm from which to look back 
upon it, who did not know and acknowledge that 
it was what he had done unselfishly and for others, 
and nothing else, that satisfied him in the retrospect 
and made him feel that he had played the man.” 

And again, “Education is a thing of infinite 
usury. Money devoted to it yields a singular in- 
crease to which there is no calculable end, an in- 
crease in perpetuity—an increase of knowledge, and 
therefore of intelligence and efficiency, touching 
generation after generation with new impulses, 
adding to the sum total of the world’s fitness for 
affairs—an invisible but intensely real spiritual 
usury beyond reckoning, because compounded in 
an unknown ratio from age to age.” 

And yet again, “Enthusiasm comes with revela- 
tion of true and satisfying objects of devotion; and 
it is enthusiasm that sets the powers free.” 

These are lessons we need to take to heart as 
we face the momentous issues of the Pittsburgh 
Representative Assembly. Let us not get lost in 
the little things, bickering over this or that— 
whether dues shall be increased next year or the 
year after, whether the five-year plan is too big or 
too little, too slow or too fast. We face issues of 
such portent and magnitude that the most we can 
do is too little; the greatest sacrifice we can make 
is a small offering upon the altar of freedom as 
compared with the sacrifices of men who die on 
farflung battlefields that free schools may be pos- 
sible in the centuries ahead. 

We could think of no greater gift that might 
come to the teaching profession than to adopt the 
FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM and prove to itself that 
it has the will, the courage, the initiative, and the 
unity to rise to greatness to meet the urgent issues 
which now face mankind. It would then have 
truly come to itself and every teacher could go 
forward with brighter eye, surer step, and firmer 
faith in our ability to be masters of our own destiny. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eviror 
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LET US RISE TO THE OCCASION 


WE ane cap to devote this page to a consideration of 
the FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM outlined by President Joynes 
on page 83 of the April JournaL. We regard this program 
as the most important single proposal ever to come before 
the teaching profession of America. Shortly after the April 
JourNnaL appeared, a former United States Senator who fol- 
lows Tue Journat regularly and who had read the FIVE- 
YEAR PROGRAM called to say that he considered it one 
of the most encouraging things that has happened in our 
country in a long time. “There are so many forces,” said 
he, “exerting their influence for evil that teachers who are 
close to the best things in life should exert their full organ- 
ized influence for good.” 

Will the teaching profession face its problems? That is 
the issue which will come before the Representative As- 
sembly at Pittsburgh. It is a crucial issue and upon the de- 
cision depends the future of our profession and in large 
measure the future of our country. The FIVE-YEAR PRO- 
GRAM and the proposal to restore the buying power of 
dues to the 1916 level by increasing them from $2 to $3 are 
the only proposals before the profession that can give it 
the great voice which it so badly needs. There will be, and 
should be, many questions and probably some modifica- 
tion of these proposals but about the decision to go forward 
with strength and courage there should be no question. 
Teachers should be ten times more powerful in their ability 
to influence national and world policy than they have ever 
been before. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
* Cynics are usually very ill informed persons. 


* The public in the end will take teachers at their own 
valuation. 


* Human progress thruout the ages has depended on people 
who did more than their share. 


* If we want an educational revival in this country, we shall 
have to begin by reviving ourselves. 


* The welfare of the schools for generations hinges on our 
ability to awaken teachers to their great opportunity in pro- 
fessional organization. 

* Teachers who invest thousands of dollars in their initial 
preparation should invest more than they now do in pro- 
fessional organization to assure their continued growth. 


THE GREATNESS OF TEACHING 


Here comes a 800K useful to everyone interested in 
teacher recruiting and morale, which means all of us. Pio- 
neer American Educators by Mildred Sandison Fenner and 
Eleanor C. Fishburn describes the lives and work of 18 
famous men and women in education, giving the outstand- 
ing contribution of each. Order from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 50¢ per copy. Quantity discounts. 
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ALABAMA MAKES A RECORD! 


Tue reacuers of Alabama have contributed $10,726.43 
to the War and Peace Fund on a quota of $6200. With an 
NEA membership quota of 8000, Alabama has enrolled fa! 
nearly 10,000 this year. Forty-two of her 67 counties and 30 
of her 43 cities have 100 percent enrolments. cl 








AMERICAN HOMES ARE BEING BROKEN Up 





Tens or THousanps of American homes with children 
are being broken up today because federal aid to education 
legislation was not passed as proposed by the NEA in 1920, 
These men with families are being taken to fill the places of 
the two million men rejected for educational and health 
deficiences that federal aid could have prevented. Thee 
fathers are your neighbors. They come from your town and 
your state. If it ts possible to learn from experience should 
we not learn from this? The teaching profession must have 
a voice powerful enough to carry such issues to the people 
and to victory. 





























OREGON ADOPTS UNITED PLAN 


Brecon, one of the first states to exceed its NEA mem. 
bership quota for 1943-44, has taken the lead in adopting a 
proposal of farreaching importance. At a special meeting on 
March 31 the Representative Council of the Oregon State 
Teachers Association voted to increase the dues of the 
Association from $3 to 14 of 1 percent of the annual salary 
of each member, this payment to cover both NEA ani 
OSTA dues. 

The Assembly of the Montana Education Association has 
submitted a proposal for united membership to local asso: 
ciations thruout the state, looking toward final action next 
March. The proposal is considered “certain to carry.” 

Washington Education Association has before it a pro 
posed amendment to unify local, state, and national mem 
bership to be voted on by its Assembly in November 194 
to take effect for the school year 1945-46. 

A committee of the Arizona Education Association ha 
submitted a report to its delegate assembly looking towatl 
unification of local, state, and national associations. 

Other states which have similar proposals under con 
sideration are the District of Columbia, Maryland, Ne 
braska, New Mexico, and Utah. 

Considering their magnificent records in the War and 
Peace Fund campaign and in NEA membership, the fol 
lowing states in addition to those noted above may be ex 
pected to be among the first to adopt the united plan: Al 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
Virginia, West Virginia. 

If ten or more states adopt the plan during 194445 t 
first-year goal of the five-year program of unification Ws 
have been achieved. Hats off to the states which are dam 
this splendid pioneering! m5, 
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The Hepresentative Assembly at 


HAVE HEARD Older teachers say with 
[ pice, “T attended the NEA conven- 
‘on of 1884," which is tantamount to 
ving, “I had a part in one of the 
eat moments in the history of our pro- 
sion.” For this convention gave new 
fe to the then weak and small Na- 
ional Education Association. 

Exactly 60 years later we shall assem- 
Ne for what promises to be another of 
he truly historic meetings of the Na- 
‘nal Education Association—the time 
i which consideration will be given 
» the FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM of 
xpansion and unification. 

This time it will not be a convention 
shich brings together makers of pro- 
«sional and organizational history, for 

cooperation with the Office of De- 
ense Transportation, the Association 
sin 1943 is not holding one of its 
prge conventions with general sessions 
nd commercial exhibits. 

The group which will come together 
ill be a comparatively small one, dele- 
ates to the twenty-fourth Representa- 
we Assembly to be held at Pittsburgh 
uly 46. But there will be, we hope, 

e same sense of a rendezvous with 
estiny which characterized the conven- 
on of 1884. 

It is therefore especially and tremen- ° 
ously important that local and state 
sociations choose the very strongest 
clegates possible to represent them. 
All state associations and all local 
filited groups having sufficient NEA 
embership to entitle them to repre- 
tation have received instructions and 
lanks for reporting their official dele- 
its to the Representative Assembly at 
ttsburgh. Some have already sent in 
“t reports. All others are strongly 
rgd to do so at once in order that 
tdentials of the delegates may be 
ade up in advance. 

Before the convening of the Represen- 
ive Assembly, the Executive Com- 
tee and Board of Trustees will meet 


ne 28, 29, and July 3. 
TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1944 


ee tov of Directors will meet. NEA 
. “me will have business meetings 
a —— of business, election of of- 

pene In some cases a brief program. 
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Pittsburgh 


EDITH B. JOYNES 


President, National Education Association 





The general topic for the opening ses- 
sion that evening will be “Education dur- 
ing Wartime,” with President Francis P. 
Gaines of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity the speaker. Then the NEA will hold 
a social hour for Department officers. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5 


State delegation meetings will be held 
at 9:00 aM. At 10:15 will begin the first 
business session of the Representative As- 
sembly, with the report of the credentials 
committee; adoption of rules of procedure 
and order of business; minutes of the In- 
dianapolis meeting; preliminary report of 
the Committee on Elections; amendments 
to bylaws; and nominations of officers. 

The second business session—1:30 PM— 
will include the president’s address, dis- 
cussions on “unifying the profession” and 
“the situation facing the classroom teacher 
today,” followed by a report on activities 
made possible thru the War and Peace 
Fund, proposals for consideration Thurs- 
day, and presentation and discussion of 
committee recommendations. 

Our Pennsylvania hosts have asked that 
Wednesday evening—from 8:00 pm on— 
be designated as “Pennsylvania Night” 
with plans to be divulged later. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6 


The third business session will begin at 
9:00 AM, with continued presentation and 
discussion of committee recommendations. 

At the fourth business session—1:30 PM 
—there will be official reports of the Board 
of Trustees, treasurer, auditing committee, 
budget committee, and executive secre- 
tary. These will be followed by action on 
proposals previously submitted and by the 
report of the resolutions committee. 

That night at 8:00 will come the fifth 
and final business session. It will feature 
presentation of awards to Past-President 
Flora; discussion of the topic, “Our Asso- 
ciation Faces a New Year”; report of the 
committee on elections and presentation 
of the new president; and discussion of 
“Place of Education in the World of To- 





REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES 


July 3, 4:00-9:00 PM, Hotel William Penn 
July 4, 8:30-9:30 PM, Hotel William Penn 
July 5, 8:00 AM-6:00 PM, Syria Mosque 

July 6, 8:00 AM-3:00 PM, Syria Mosque (for 


voting and distribution of delegates’ 
checks) 


morrow.” At the close of this session a 
summary of the meetings will be available. 


POST-CONVENTION ACTIVITIES—FRIDAY, JULY 7 


Following the sessions of the Representa- 
tive Assembly, will come on Friday an 
NEA Leaders Conference. At this confer- 
ence, which begins at 9:00 aM, the work 
and program of the NEA will be pre- 
sented. Group discussions: 

I—Presidents of local associations di- 
vided according to size of school districts 

II—Presidents of state associations 

IlI—Secretaries of state associations 

IV—NEA state directors 

V—State superintendents 

At 2:00 pm there will be reports and 
general discussion of above group recom- 
mendations. The retiring president will 
summarize the Association’s program for 
the past year. Then the new president will 
give a preview of the year ahead. 


The dinner meeting of the new Board © 


of Directors will be held at 6:30 pm. 
SATURDAY, JULY 8 


At 7:30 am the new Board of Trustees 
and new Executive Committee will have 
a breakfast meeting. 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY, JULY 10-12 
The new Board of Directors will meet in 
Washington at NEA headquarters to dis- 
cuss the Association’s program for 1944-45. 


We have made a splendid record this 
year in NEA membership quotas ac- 
cepted and exceeded. Let us come to 
Pittsburgh ready to set the Association 
upon the path of greatly enlarged serv- 
ice. Let us come eager to advance along 
the line of the FIVE-YEAR PRO- 
GRAM adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee in February and presented in the 
April Journat, pages 81 and 83. 

Let us come prepared to consider the 
problems involved in financing the in- 
creased services that will be necessary 
in the years ahead, including the pro- 
posal to raise dues from $2 to $3 be- 
ginning 1945-46. 

Let us be worthy of the trust imposed 
upon us so that when we look back 
upon the 1944 Representative Assembly 
thru the perspective of years, we may, 
like the veterans of 1884, be able to view 
it with the pride of achievement. In the 


‘words of Josiah Royce, “When you are 


old, however memory brings back this 
moment to your minds, let it be able to 
say to you: That was a great moment. It 
was the beginning of a new era.” 
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FINANCING QUKR PRUFESSION 7! 


HERE IS A growing conviction thruout our profession that 
T: must be better financed on local, state, and national 
levels—that dues should be increased on all levels, and, 
within the five-year program, combined into one united 
fee. The proposal which will come before the Representative 
Assembly at Pittsburgh—submitted by the Executive Com- 
mittee in response to instructions given by last year’s As- 
sembly—is that NEA dues be increased from $2 to $3 to 
take effect in 1945-46. 

Facts to be kept in mind: To change NEA dues from $2 
to $3 is merely restoring their purchasing power to the 1916 
level. Since the average salary in 1919 was $739 and in 1944 
is $1550, it would take $4 now to represent as great an 
investment in professional service as $2 represented in 1919. 
The following statements by recognized leaders emphasize 
various aspects of the problem: 


J. W. Crabtree, NEA secretary emeritus: It is of the utmost 
importance to the future of our profession that our edu- 
cational organizations be better financed. NEA dues should 
be increased to $3 this year to restore the buying power 
which the Association enjoyed on $2 when its headquarters 
were moved to Washington in 1917. The profession has 
never had a finer leadership than now. The time has come 
to lay the foundation for a great advance. 

J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, re- 
cently returned from a mission to England: We cannot as 
teachers consistently urge statesmen to create a better world 
for the future unless we are willing to plan and make sacri- 
fices for our own profession. Teachers in England pay $5 
dues to their national association. Can we afford to invest 
less in our future? 

A. J. Stoddard, chairman, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion; superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Are the schools of this country, which have more at stake 
than any other part of society except the mothers giving 
their sons, going to sit idly by and see the nation enter into 
another peace and have as little voice as we had the last 
time? We had less than a whisper. Education was not even 
on the scene. Our profession has to be rallied. It has to have 
money. It has to have leadership to put it into a position 
where it can strike and strike hard. 

Willis A. Sutton, executive secretary, Georgia Education 
Association: The National Education Association and its 
affliated state and local associations must mobilize the 
teachers of this nation to help America win and maintain a 
just peace. To accomplish this great end, let us restore the 
buying power of NEA dues, increase membership, enlarge 
service, and unify our profession. 

A. C. Flora, NEA president 1942-43 and superintendent of 
schools, Columbia, South Carolina: I served some years on 
the budget committee. J have analyzed the budget care- 
fully and have studied Association needs. We cannot do 
next year on a $2 fee the work that ought to be done regard- 
less of how much membership may increase. 

Joseph Saunders, chairman, NEA Board of Trustees; su- 
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perintendent of schools, Newport News, Virginia: Lawyers 
pay $8 a year dues in the American Bar Association; doctors 
$8 to the American Medical Association; dentists, $6 to dd 
American Dental Association. Do not teachers believe in 
their profession strongly enough to pay $3 to their nations! 
association? 

Glenn E. Snow, member, NEA Executive Committee; pres 
ident, Dixie Junior College, St. George, Utah; The Utah 
Education Association has gone on record in favor of §; 
NEA membership dues to take effect in 1944-45. 

Frank W. Parr, executive secretary, Oregon State Teachers 
Association: OSTA has voted to increase dues from $3 to ! 
of 1 percent of the annual salary of each member, this pay. 
ment to cover both NEA and OSTA dues. 
National Association of Secretaries of State Education 
Associations—If we are to build a strong professional ot. 
ganization we should have one membership which includes 
local, state, and national memberships.—February 11, 944, 
W. W. Trent, NEA state director for, West Virginia; state 
superintendent of free schools: If we wish to occupy a more 
important place in society, we must invest more money and 
time in our professional organizations. I favor an increas 
in NEA dues from $2 to $3 next fall. 

George D. Strayer, chairman of the NEA War and Peace 
Fund Committee: The NEA has not raised its dues since 
they were fixed at $2 in 1875, when the average salary of 
teachers in the United States stood at $195 a year. Since 1875 
the Association’s service has increased manyfold—headqu«r- 
ters have been established in Washington; Tue Journa 
has been developed; extensive research has been carried 
forward; the Association has worked aggressively on salaries 
tenure, retirement; it has carried the cause of the schools 
to the people; it has fostered state and local associations; its 
great commissions and committees have done invaluable 
work. Since these activities were undertaken, the buying 
power of our $2 dues has been so reduced that $3 dues arg 
urgently needed. We shall miss the greatest opportunit 
ever presented to our profession if we do not get, thru in 
creased dues and enlarged membership, the resources neces 
sary to meet the problems of war and postwar reconstruction 
W. W. Christensen, NEA state director for Idaho; super 
intendent of schools, Idaho Falls: Idaho experience ind 
cates that increasing dues and enlarging services increas 
membership. 

Francis L. Bacon, principal, Evanston Township High 
school, Evanston, Illinois: Larger NEA dues will give ea 
of us a more vital share in the Association’s great work 
Only by investing more in our common enterprises ca! 
our profession perform the services which our country ha 
a right to expect at this time. 

Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary, NEA Department ¢ 
Elementary School Principals: If we think more about wha 
we give to our professional organizations and less abo 
what we get from them, as surely as night follows day wh 
we get will be multiplied many times over. If we are t 
receive much, we must give much. 
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y anda!” like a miner’s candle. Liberals meet 

ie in Washington these days, if they can 
endure to meet at all, to discuss the 
tragic outlook for all liberal proposals, 

Peace. ; : 

5 since collapse of all liberal leadership, and 
he inevitable defeat of all liberal aims. 

lary of ‘ iiggs 

"8 It is no longer feared, it is now as- 
ce 1875 


sumed, that the country is headed back 
0 normalcy, that Harding is just 
pound the corner, that the 20’s will re- 
eat themselves in a blaze of chromium 
inks, glass-topped automobiles, and 
our-color unemployment—and that the 
eace upon which the hope of the world 
lepends will not be made. 
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Librarian of Congress 


resolved largely by the unceasing en- 
ergy, the determination, the courage, 
and above all the confidence—the con- 
fidence in themselves and in their cause 
—of Americans of liberal conviction. ... 

Now, as then, there exists a powerful, 
well-organized, - and highly articulate 
coalition of interests opposed to liberal 
beliefs and liberal objectives. Now, as 
then, it is the hope of this coalition to 
play upon the desire of the American 
people to be left alone, their desire to 
get back to the world before the war. 
But, whereas American liberal opinion 
in 1940 and 1941 was sure of itself and 
certain of its cause, now it is faint- 
hearted and ready to admit defeat. 

And why? Because the coalition of 
its enemies is larger and more powerful 
than it was? The coalition may perhaps 
be larger in point of numbers, and 
stronger in terms of political organiza- 
tion but it is less certain of its purpose 
and less determined in its aims than the 
coalition of 1940 and 1941. 

Because the public apathy, the public 
desire to be left alone is stronger? Every 
evidence of the temper of public opinion 
here and in England and thruout the 
democratic world, indicates that, much 
as people wish to be left alone, they wish 
far more for the certainty that this time 
the peace in which they are to be left 
alone will last—that this time they will 
not be cheated by political tricks, or by 
their own weariness, of a peace worthy 
of the sacrifices they have made. 

But why then the difference in our 
courage? Because our cause is a cause 
less worthy of our devotion and belief? 
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The YOUNG DEAD SOLDIERS 


The young dead soldiers do not speak. 
Nevertheless they are heard in the still houses. 
(Who has not heard them?) 


They have a silence that speaks for them at night 
And when the clock counts. 


They say, 
We were young. We have died. Remember us. 


They say, 
We have done what we could 
But until it is finished it is not done. 


They say, 

We have given our lives 

But until it is finished no one can know what our 
lives gave. 


They say, 

Our deaths are not ours, 

They are yours, 

They will mean what you make them. 


They say, 

Whether our lives and our deaths were for peace 
and a new hope 

Or for nothing 

We cannot say. 

It is you who must say this. 


They say, 

We leave you our deaths. 

Give them their meaning. 

Give them an end to the war and a true peace, 

Give them a victory that ends the war and a 
peace afterwards, 

Give them their meaning. 


We were young, they say. 
We have died. 
Remember us. 
ARCHIBALD MAC LEISH 


Poem Dedicated to Richard Myers 


Our cause in 1940 and 1941 was the 
cause of war—a cause which liberals 
could support with courage and con- 
viction only because they saw that the 
alternative to war was what it was. 
Today our cause is the cause of peace, 
of a true peace, of a democratic peace, 
of a peace which will achieve a true and 
democratic victory when this war is 
won—and the cause of democratic peace 
is the central cause, the fundamental 
cause, to which liberalism in any party 
or in any nation is devoted. 

For lack of leadership? Did we have 
leadership three years ago, as we mean 
the word when we use it in this context 
today? Must liberal opinion be shep- 
herded and led to be effective? 


Or is it for lack of liberal policies in 
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the various agencies of government— 
lack of policies and actions looking 
toward the construction of such a peace 
as we demand? But did we ever expect 
that such a peace as we demand would 
be made by the professional instrumen- 
talities of government? Did we not al- 
ways know that such a peace as we de- 
mand must be made not by Foretgn 
Offices, but by entire peoples, speaking 
to each other as peoples, and leaving to 
their Foreign Offices the achievement 
of the purposes they mean to reach? 

Perhaps it is true that the liberal tide 
is out in the United States. Perhaps it zs 
true that the political pendulum swings 
right. But the issue which our genera- 
tion must decide, or lose the chance of 
all decisions for generations to come, is 
not a political issue. It is not an issue to 
be stated in terms of right or left. It is 
not an issue to be forejudged because 
one political party seems to be grow- 
ing in strength or another losing in 
strength. It is an issue which underlies 
all these shifting tides, all these differen- 
tiations of party, all these prophecies of 
the outcome of political campaigns. 

The division made by this issue is not 
a division which puts one party on one 
side and the other on the other, but a 
division which puts upon one side those 
who believe in the future and on the 
other those who do not believe in the 
future; a division which puts upon one 
side those who believe that a true peace 
is possible if you are willing to pay the 
price of a true peace, and, on the other, 
those who do not believe that a true 
peace is possible, or that it is possible at 
any price they are willing to pay. 

It is an issue, at bottom, which di- 
vides those who believe in man, those 
who believe in the future of man, those 
who believe in the ability of men thru- 
out the earth to work together and to 
build a peace together, and those who, 
whatever their words, whatever their 
formulas, whatever their protestations, 
do not believe in men or in their future. 

On the determination of that issue 
depends, quite soberly and simply, the 
destiny of the world. And to that cause, 
we who protest liberal beliefs are com- 
mitted. ... This cause is our cause. 
And we cannot despair of it. We do 
not dare to despair of it. We have be- 
hind us a multitude of men and women, 
living and dead, who believe as we be- 
lieve and whose belief we cannot betray. 
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HOW INCREASED ASSOCIATION INCOME 


COULD 


LSEWHERE in this JouRNAL proposals 
E are outlined to increase the number 
of NEA members and also to increase 
dues. Both steps are needed. More mem- 
bers add to Association influence; more 
dues make it possible to give those mem- 
bers a service which will make them feel 
that their membership is worthwhile. 

Association responsibilities increase as 
membership increases because every 
member must be supplied with a Jour- 
NAL with additional costs for printing, 
postage, mailing, records, and the like. 

Our local, state, and national associa- 
tions have always been underfinanced 
and the problems which they now face 
are multiplying so rapidly that they need 
greatly increased support. 

The Association budget for 1943-44 
was $578,929. In the abstract that seems 
like a lot of money, but when measured 
against the educational needs of 30,- 
000,000 young people and the profes- 
sional needs of nearly a million teachers, 
it is a pitifully small investment in our 
own future and is not enough to meet 
the urgent problems which demand 
attention. 

There are many professional needs to 
be met. The use of increased funds 
would be determined by the Representa- 
tive Assembly, Board of Directors, Exec- 
utive Committee, and Budget Commit- 
tee as provided in Association bylaws. 
Increased funds might be used for any 
or all of the following purposes: 


We have before us, if we will raise 
our heads and look before us, the one 
great cause which justifies and ennobles 
everything we have ever said and 
thought. We have greater right to be- 
lieve in ourselves and in the victory of 
the things we fight for now than we 
have ever had before in our lifetime. 
If we will believe, if we will act on our 
belief, nothing, no organization of re- 
action and ignorance, no political stulti- 
fication, no power whatever of selfish- 
ness and cowardice and doubt, can 
stand against us.... 

To accept the inevitability of reaction 
at this point in the history of our world 


THE JOURNAL OF 


BE USED 


[1] To expand and improve existing 
activities which because of lack of funds 
during recent years have been unable to 
keep pace with demands and needs, 


[2] To enlarge and improve Tue Jour- 
NAL, which in spite of the increased need 
has been smaller during recent years than 
it was in the 1920’s—smaller even than 
many of the state association journals, 


[3] To increase the NEA research pro. 
gram which supports the work of all com- 
mittees and departments. 


[4] To provide a more adequate financ- 
ing of committees and commissions so that 
they could maintain a more aggressive pro- 
gram of work. 


[5] To expand the NEA Leaders Letter 
into a weekly NEA Leaders Newsletter 
and widen its circulation. 





[6] To give increased attention to thei 


urgent problems of rural education and of 
Negro education. 


[7] To intensify the campaign for school 
support so as to provide salaries which wil 
hold well-prepared teachers in the schools 


[8] To provide an emergency fund to 
be used in bringing about professional un: 
fication. 


[9] To provide for a commission on 
teacher education to improve the prepar. 
tion of teachers thruout the country. 


[10] To give more attention to th 
problems of world education and peace. 


and of our cause—to accept and to stl 
mit to the swing of the pendulum-t 
bow our heads to the wind that blow 
the candles out—to surrender in advan 
of the attack—is not faintheartedne 
alone, but folly. ... 

What is required of us now is con 
dence in ourselves and our purpos 
Unless we can find the courage of 
shakable determination—we and peop! 
like us thruout this country andt 
world—this war will not be won. If 
can find it, if we can renew it, there 
nothing we can fail to do. Because | 
hope of every living heart is with us. 
—From a recent address. 
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Does America Want Conscription as a Permanent Peacetime Policy 


Editorial note—We think the following statement, adopted March 13, 1944, by 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administrators and the Problems and Plans 
Committee of the American Council on Education, one of the most important 
pronouncements ever issued by the leaders of the teaching profession. It should be 
discussed in every home, school, and Sunday school, published in local newspapers, 


and read over the radio. 


IN OUR JUDGMENT it is unwise to commit the nation at 
this time to a year of universal military service for 
the following reasons: 


[1] Present military necessity—Under the Selective 
Service Act, the present personnel needs of the Armed 
Forces are being met so far as the nation’s resources of 
manpower permit. It therefore follows that the proposed 
year of compulsory military service is to be conceived in 
terms of a postwar, not a current, undertaking. No basic 
change in the present Selective Service System is neces- 
sary to provide required military personnel, not only for 
the period of the war, but also for the period immediately 
following the defeat of our enemies. 


[2] Longtime military necessity—Since the proposed 
year of compulsory military service is not a question of 
immediate military necessity, it must be appraised in 
longrange terms. In these terms it is clearly impossible 
at this time to debate fairly and intelligently the question 
of whether compulsory military service is a national mili- 
tary necessity. No one can foresee the international situa- 
tion which will exist when Germany and Japan are de- 
feated. Neither the international political nor the interna- 
tional military situation can be calculated while the war 
is still in progress. Prophecies on this subject and debate 
thereon at this time may prove detrimental to sound 
national policy and to the unity of the United Nations.’ 


[3] Policing the peace—When this war is over, it may 

necessary to maintain a large standing army to police 
the peace, and this may force us to adopt compulsory 
military training. No one is in a position now, however, 
‘0 forecast fully the international responsibilities of the 
tation after the war, and certainly not the responsibilities 
that relate to the occupation of foreign territories. Until 


the postwar national situation is clarified, it seems to us 
extremely unwise and even dangerous to commit the 
nation to such a revolutionary change in fundamental 
national policy as would the establishment of compulsory 
military service. 


[4] The American military tradition—Our American 
democratic tradition is strongly set against a large stand- 
ing army. We, along with the great body of Americans, 
will support a year of compulsory military service when 
we are convinced that the safety of the nation requires it. 
We are unreservedly for adequate preparedness, but we 
see great dangers in any unnecessary break with our 
tested democratic tradition respecting compulsory mili- 
tary service in times of peace. 


[5] The opinion of the young men now fighting the 
war—The year of proposed military service, if adopted, 
will directly affect the children of the men who are now 
fighting in our armed forces. These men should have a 
voice in determining the desirability and soundness of 
compulsory military service. Their opinions cannot, 
however, be determined until the war is over. This con- 
stitutes another strong reason for delaying decision until 
peace has come. 


[6] The nature of the peace—The American people are 
fighting this war with the high hope that it will eventuate 
in an enduring peace. We all look for measures of inter- 
national cooperation which will reduce the necessity for 
largescale postwar military establishments. If, against the 
background of these great expectations, a year of compul- 
sory military training is urged, many Americans will 
interpret such action as a signal for the return of the cyni- 
cism of the 1920’s or as an admission that we shall all 
continue to live in an armed camp and that the hopes of 
a more peaceful world are not to be realized. 


—__ ; , 
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Education and Congress 


HE scope of legislative proposals on 
Ta federal level is as broad as Amer- 
ican life. All major conflicts and many 
lesser ones—social, political, economic— 
are represented in the more than 6300 
bills introduced in the 78th Congress 
prior to March 1, 1944. The flow of new 
bills continues, and this is one of the 
telling signs of a strong, healthy Amer- 
ica in which teachers are playing an im- 
portant role. 

In the hopper at the present time are 
more than 125 bills that can be iden- 
tified as having a direct bearing upon 
the character of education. If to these 
are added all others that directly affect 
the teacher as a citizen, the list is in- 
clusive of a vast number of the more 
than 6000 proposals advanced for Con- 
gressional study and action. 

A most casual examination of bills re- 
lating directly to education elevates the 
need for all teachers to acquire without 
delay an awareness of their opportu- 
nities to help build a stronger America 
thru the exercise of an active, informed 
interest in federal legislation. These 
bills treat such matters as adult exten- 
sion courses, inter-American scholar- 
ships, establishment of new divisions in 
U. S. Office of Education, financial aid 
to states and colleges for essential war 
activities, aviation education, appropria- 
tions for kindergarten and nursery 
schools, aid for the handicapped, gen- 
eral federal aid to education, school 
lunches, veterans’ education, vocational 
training, surplus war materials, medical 
training schools, stabilization controls, 
planning boards, and universal military 
training. These proposals which Con- 
gress has before it are prophetic of edu- 
cation in the postwar world, and they 
call for and should have the serious at- 
tention of every teacher in the nation. 


FEDERAL AID 
Chief of the educational bills before 


Congress, in point of immediate inter- 
est, are the federal aid bills—S. 637-H.R. 
2849—which propose that federal aid 
to education should be increased by 
$300,000,000 annually. If enacted, the 
benefits that would accrue to American 
life would be two-fold—stabilization of 
teaching personnel and equalization of 
educational opportunity. 

S. 637 is still in the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee. 
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H.R. 2849, a companion measure, is 
tentatively scheduled for a hearing be- 
fore the House Education Committee, 
May 9, 1944. In an able address before 
the House, March 31, Congressman 
Robert Ramspeck [Ga.], sponsor of the 
bill, declared: 


“There are’several million of our fellow 
citizens whose financial situation is dis- 
tressing. . . . I want to call special atten- 
tion to the situation with regard to one 
group of our citizens whose salaries have 
always been inadequate. I refer to the pa- 
triotic men and women who make a pro- 
fession of teaching. . . . I am proposing 
federal aid to the states for education and 
teacher pay... . No group in our nation 
deserves additional income more than 
teachers... . We need to equalize the op- 
portunities for our young people in those 
states having more than their proportion 
of children of school age. It can be accom- 
plished only thru federal aid.” 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


The concept of postwar America, in 
point of Congressional intent, provides 
for the resumption of training and edu- 
cation by the returning veteran. The 
safety and development of a great de- 
mocracy depends upon education. 

With that in mind, the Senate enacted 


-§. 1767 [veterans’ education measure], 


March 24, 1944. Under the provisions of 
the bill, a vast majority of the veterans 
of this war will be entitled to a year, or 
more, of education and training, with 
essential costs paid by federal govern- 
ment. Each qualified person can select 
the school he wants to attend. As passed 
by the Senate, the bill makes possible a 
considerable measure of federal control 
over the institutions in which veterans 
enrol. It also places administration of 
the educational aspects of the program 
outside the U. S. Office of Education on 
the federal level. It likewise makes pos- 
sible the bypassing of regularly estab- 
lished state educational agencies. While 
wholeheartedly indorsing the high 
purposes of this measure, and in every 
respect lending enthusiastic support to 
them, the NEA with 20 other national 
educational associations has made every 
effort to preserve state and local auton- 
omy in this legislation. The hope is ex- 
pressed that the House of Representa- 
tives will in this respect amend the bill 
before it is advanced for signing by the 
President. 
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WAR SURPLUS MATERIALS 


The number of bills before 
providing for the disposal of 
plus materials, exceeds 30. 
be offered before the issue 

No one knows in what amounts sur. 
plus materials will be on hand durin 
and after the war. It can safely be . 
sured, however, that the magnitude of 
the stock pile will scarcely lend itself to 
measurement. The amount of mone 
spent in war supplies, much of whic 
is adapted to educational uses, is know 
only to a small number of people. Doc 
the amount exceed 50 billions of dol 
lars? Is it as high as 75 billions? 

In any event, these materials will e, 
ist in huge quantities. They constitutg 
a real threat to free enterprise if placed 
in the competitive market when peact 
comes. 

To what better purposes could a 
propriate surplus materials be put tha 
to education? Very few of the approxi 
mately 125,000 school districts in the 
nation are potential buyers in the mar 
ket. It is proposed that federal govern 
ment, after the war is won, should giv 
priority to education on all surplus ma 
terials, and that these should be release 
without cost to institutions supported it 
whole or in part by taxes. 

Education is not asking for anythin 
that is free. These materials have 2 
ready been paid for by the taxpayers ¢ 
the nation and they should not be x 
quired to buy back what they have : 
ready paid for. Worthy of note, too, 
the fact that the schools have traine 
more than nine million persons for wa 
time service, and in the process much 4 
the equipment and materials in sho 
and classroom have been used up. 

With these considerations in mint 
it is proposed that parents and teache 
and boards of education should pli 
their opinions on this matter before tf 
members of Congress, and do this 
once. A proper disposition of war s 
plus materials has in it every possibili 
of lifting education in the nation t0 
higher level. 

Federal aid, veterans’ education, a 
war surplus materials constitute b 
three of the major legislative issues 4 
fecting the schools, which Congress ¢ 
if it is so disposed, translate into t 
realities of a better day for Amet 
and the world. This Congress cannot 
alone. It needs the wholehearted, 4 
namic support of teachers and ot 
citizens whose vision leads outward 
noble action.—R. B. Marston, direct 
GLENN ArcHeEr, associate director, 4 
islative and Federal Relations Dist 
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Neighborhood children of all ages 
had gathered to welcome me... . 
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NE OF THE MosT valuable and enjoy- 
able experiences I have had since 
‘ve been teaching was when I called 
the homes of children before school 
began. I have visited in the homes of 
hildren during school time, after school 








rythin| 





ve a 

a ours, and I have called during the 
be rhristmas vacation, but never before 
nave aimmad I met the children for the first time 
, t00, Hin their homes. (Of course, I had known 
trainee children in a general way, but since 
for Way had not been in my room before I 
“a id not really know them.) 

“a This “before school” calling was of 
a pecial advantage to me since I am a 
teachelme’ching principal, and the beginning 
|d pligm™eys are busy ones with building re- 
ofore ti_mmponsibilities in addition to the teaching 
) this MM the sixth grade. 

war Sum Instead of meeting a roomful of chil- 
ossibil en whose names I scarcely knew on 
10n (He first day of school, I knew every 
ae tild and also knew a great deal about 
oe sy other words, a classroom of 
sail . S greeted me on the first day. 
sll chad something in common. I had 
"soto gg 12 their homes and had visited 
Ameria’? them and their parents. I had 
-annot @amed all about their vacations. I knew 
ted, Glmut their hobbies and their special 






nd ot 
rtward 
, direct 
ctor, Lf 


Dinisid 


terests. 1 knew which ones had been 
»camp and that one little girl never 
‘came her homesickness, while an- 
het had learned horseback riding and 
T sports. In many cases I had been 
ited to see the children’s rooms. I 
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NEA STAFF PHOTO, COURTESY SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


MAUD F. ROBY 


Principal, Shepherd School, Washington, D. C. 


knew the names of the playmates of 
the children in the neighborhood, most 
of whom came to our school. I became 
acquainted with their pets. 

In one home, there were several 


Shepherd School children who lived 
nearby and had heard I was coming to 


call. They had all gathered in the home 


in which I was calling to be present 
when I arrived—children ranging from 
kindergarten age to a girl who would 
enter junior highschool and had been 
in my sixth grade the preceding year. 

I spent about ten days before school 
began for this calling and telephoned 
each home to see when it would be con- 
venient for me to call. The parents were 
most appreciative and cooperative, and 
I was able to visit all the children except 
two—one child who was severely ill and 
another who did not return from her 
vacation until the day before school be- 
gan. 

In preparation for my calling I had 
had a conference with the teacher who 
had the children last semester, which 
gave me some insight into the person- 
alities of the group. I familiarized my- 
self with the information on the child’s 
personal information card in the office, 
which included such things as the par- 
ent’s occupation, child’s school history, 
names of other children in the family. 

After an afternoon or evening of call- 
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A New Adventure in 


CALLING 


ing, I jotted down the points that I felt 
were valuable to remember. Then I 
typed the information on 5x8 cards. 

I also learned that certain Jewish chil- 
dren would be absent the first day of 
school, and that a number of our chil- 
dren were ill because of an infection 
they picked up at camp and would not 
be back at the beginning of school. 

It was especially helpful to learn 
about a new family that had moved into 
our community with two children to 
enter Shepherd, one of whom was to 
come to my room. Since the children 
had been born in Japan and the family 
had recently come to the United States, 
this visit was a particularly interesting 
one. One child, John, was a problem be- 
cause of his language difficulty. He had 
learned Chinese from his nurse in 
Japan, Italian from the children in a 
kindergarten in Italy during the fam- 
ily’s stay there, and a bit of French 
while in France. The boy’s schooling in 
California, before coming to Washing- 
ton had been difficult for him, and he 
had become extremely nervous because 
of his inability to make a satisfactory 
adjustment in the schools. Because of 
this background of knowledge gained 
during my visit, John had few difficul- 
ties at Shepherd. 

It would be impossible to measure the 
gains of this adventure in calling, but 
I feel that the personal joy it brought to 
me was perhaps the greatest single 
value. I would recommend it heartily 
to every teacher. I wish it were possible 
to begin school two weeks before the 
children come back, or to spend the 
first two weeks of school for faculty 
planning in the morning, giving time 
to teachers to get their classrooms ready, 
and also time for teachers to get ac- 
quainted with each other—luncheons, 
picnics, and other social activities for 
teachers—and then in the afternoon 
for all teachers to call in the homes 
of the children they are to receive. 
What a difference it would make in our 
teaching! 
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TEACHER Hecruiting 
—MURALE Building 


MERICAN scHoots have suffered the 
loss of 200,000 competent, well-pre- 
pared teachers since Pearl Harbor. They 
have been taken by the selective serv- 
ice, yielded to the appeals for voluntary 
military services, been attracted by the 
high wages of industry, or forced into 
other types of work in order to make a 
living wage. The average teacher’s sal- 
ary is only about $1550. This year 44,- 
000 teachers were paid less than $600 
and 254,000 teachers were paid less than 
$1200. Meanwhile teachers college: en- 
rolments have declined 60 percent since 
1939. 

There is grave peril in this situation 
for the schools and for the nation. Sup- 
pose the war should last several years. 
If these trends continue, educational 
services will be cut off at their very 
source—the trained teacher. Already 
many classrooms have been closed and 
thousands of others are so overcrowded 
that effective teaching is impossible. 
Some subjects have been dropped. Spe- 
cial difficulty is encountered in staffing 
the very fields in which the war effort 
calls for most attention such as science, 
mathematics, and physical fitness. 

There is no single, simple, easy solu- 
tion to this problem of staffing the 
schools. But these needs are clear: 


Salaries must be increased and working 
conditions improved to hold teachers now 
in service and to encourage young people 
to enter the profession. 

Recruits must in the meantime be found 
among capable highschool seniors to pre- 
pare for the teaching profession. We can 
appeal to these young people on the basis 
of service to country, the growing security 
of position, the fact that teaching is not 
just a duration task, the opportunity to 


work with young people and to continue - 


to study, and other factors. 


State education associations and teach- 
ers colleges thruout the country are 
working at this problem with all the 
resources at their command. The Asso- 
ciation of Teachers College Faculties 
in New York State has issued a series 
of posters. The Missouri State Teachers 
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Association is conducting an intensive 
campaign. In West Virginia the state 
association and the state department in 
cooperation with the colleges are mak- 
ing a concerted drive this month. The 
South Dakota Education Association is 
conducting a special drive this spring 
featured by the observance of Teacher 
Appreciation Week, April 10-16, for 
which the governor issued a_ special 
proclamation. And so it goes thruout 
the nation. 

The Committee on Teacher Prepara- 
tion and Certification of the NEA is- 
sued in December a statement of prin- 
ciples and recommended -action in the 
fields of recruiting, selecting, and de- 
veloping the nation’s teachers. This was 
given nationwide distribution. 

The NEA, in cooperation with the 
Office of Education and the American 
Vocational Association, has worked 
thru the War Advertising Council and 
the OWI to encourage national ad- 
vertisers and editors to deal with the 
problem. Many of them are doing so. 
Turn to page 128 for details and infor- 
mation as to how you can stimulate this 
campaign locally. 

Most fundamental of all solutions, of 
course, is to offer salaries adequate to 
obtain and to hold the services of com- 
petent teachers. The NEA has con- 
ducted a nationwide campaign for in- 
creased salaries and is working vigor- 
ously in behalf of federal aid. 

Recognizing the need of providing 
immediate assistance, the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee last fall appropriated 
$5000 from the NEA War and Peace 
Fund for a teacher recruiting and mo- 
rale building project..An additional sum 
of $3500 was appropriated in February. 
Materials issued under this project: 


Poster—The Association commissioned 
one of the nation’s leading artists, Roy 
Spreter, to paint a poster which would rank 
in appeal with the best war recruiting post- 
ers. Thus, for the first time, a poster was 
made available stressing the importance of 
the work of the teacher in war and in 
peace, comparable in attraction to the scores 
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of posters pleading for recruits 
WACS, the WAVES, the SPARs an 


other voluntary government services, Fift 
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HR 
thousand copies of this five-color I5y2qa | be 
inch poster have been distributed, 7 to de 

The Tenth Generation—This famo,jqi 4 
statement on the significance of educatiog Y 
by Harry Stillwell Edwards was reprinted ‘ 
in pamphlet form. * 


The Return of a Teacher—This fou 
page leaflet featured the statement by Be 
lah I. Hilblink, a Nebraska teacher, wh 
found that work in her schoolroom Wa 
more satisfying and profitable than an off 
job in Washington. This leaflet has bee 
distributed to 170,000 teachers inservice. 


Yes, I Am a Teacher—This four-pag 
leaflet featured an editorial by Millicent 
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Taylor, education editor of the Chriviajmllied 

Science Monitor on the significance of t we 

work of the teacher and a verse writtdlim . 
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by Marcia Frisbee, a California classroo 
teacher. This leaflet has been placed int 
hands of 170,000 teachers inservice. 
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Serve Your Country—Become a Teach 
—This six-page, two-color, illustrated leq 
let was designed to encourage highscho 
seniors to consider teaching as a caret 
This leaflet has already been distributed t 
225,000 highschool seniors and indicatio 
are that thousands of additional copies wi 


be required. 


All of the materials issued in th 
project have been distributed free th 
an appropriation from the NEA Ws 
and Peace Fund. Many expressions 
appreciation have come to the Assoc 
tion for this service. Contributors | 
the NEA War and Peace Fund m 
take pride in the part which they ha 
had in this movement. Those who ha 
not yet contributed and those stat 
which have not yet completed their cal 
paigns may find in this an example 
what can be done when funds are avai 
able for emergency needs. 

What of tomorrow? The profess 
should be alert not only to enrol enou 
teachers in the profession in times li 
these but to avoid an oversupply at oth 
times. There is urgent need for bet 
control of the problem. Now 1st 
time to give consideration to these p 
lems: How to take care of those teache 
who return from the service of th 
country in the armed services? How 
treat fairly those who have stepped 
to help keep the schools going dun 
the present crisis? How to provide 2 
quate controls of entrance into the p 
fession after the war? 
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urtE IMPORTANT ACTIONS have recently 

been taken by the Department of State 
to develop international cooperation in 

cation. 
com in February, the Under-Secre- 
ury of State, Mr. Edward Stettinius, sent 
to the President a memorandum asking 
that the existing legislation covering in- 
tellectual cooperation between the United 
States and the other American Republics 
be amended to permit the development of 
similar. programs with other nations 
thuout the world. Hearings and other 
congressional action on this proposal may 
ie expected in the near future. 

[2] On March 25, the State Department 
bnnounced the appointment of a delega- 
‘on to collaborate with the Conference of 

lied Ministers of Education. The dele- 
tion arrived in London on April 3. It is 
headed by Representative J. William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, a prominent member 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
nits. Mr. Fulbright has been a Rhodes 
Kcholar, a teacher of law at the Univer- 
ity of Arkansas, and President of the 

Jniversity from 1939 to 1941. Other mem- 
bers of the delegation include the United 
tates Commissioner of Education, John 
V. Studebaker, a member of the Educa- 
ional Policies Commission and a Life 
{ember of the National Education Asso- 
iation; Dean Grayson Kefauver of the 
School of Education at Stanford Univer- 
ity, a member of the NEA Core Commit- 
ec on International Relations and a Life 

fember; Ralph Turner of the State De- 
partment staff and formerly professor of 
istory and sociology at the University of 


Education in American 
Foreign Policy 


Pittsburgh; and Archibald MacLeish, the 
Librarian of Congress. 

[3] On March 31, the State Depart- 
ment issued its eagerly awaited “State- 
ment of Policy on the Participation of the 
United States in Emergency Educational 
and Cultural Rebuilding of the War-Torn 
United Nations.” This release, noting the 
sufferings of teachers and students and 
the extensive destruction of schools in the 
occupied areas, expresses the interest of 
the United States government in helping 
to rebuild essential educational and cul- 
tural facilities. The full text is given be- 
low. 

Educators will appreciate what the De- 
partment of State has done to put into ef- 
fect recommendations made by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and other 
agencies of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Our war-devastated allies have 
lost almost everything in the way of edu- 
cational facilities and personnel. The least 
we can do—we who have not lost a single 
school by bombing, who have not had a 
single teacher or student put in a concen- 
tration camp—is to extend to these na- 
tions, generously and cooperatively, all 
possible assistance to restore and rehabili- 
tate their educational and cultural life. 
This policy is dictated, not only by grati- 


he text of the state department release follows: 


War is destroying the educational and 
ltural organization of the countries oc- 
pied by the enemy. Universities, schools, 
braries, museums, and scientific labora- 
bres have been wrecked or greatly dam- 
gd. Books and equipment have been 
olen, Retreating Axis armies are likely 
b do stil! more injury. 

Teachers, students, and scientists have 


been singled out for special persecution. 
Many have been imprisoned, deported, or 
killed, particularly those refusing to col- 
laborate with the enemy. In fact the en- 
emy is deliberately depriving his victims 
of those tools of intellectual life without 
which their recovery is impossible. 
Educational disorganization and _ eco- 
nomic and social distress are connected, 


tude and sympathy, but by selfinterest. In 
the long run, America cannot prosper in 
a world where people suffer from igno- 
rance and cultural impoverishment. 

It is hoped that these actions by the 
State Department will be only the first 
of a series of measures designed to hammer 
out, during the war, a vigorous and thoroly 
democratic educational policy for the 
United Nations and that this policy will, 
in turn, lead to a permanent and allin- 
clusive international agency for education. 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves that such an agency would help to 
improve standards of education thruout 
the world and to use the great weapon of 
organized education in the effort to keep 
the peace. The collaboration of the gov- 
ernment of the United States with the 
London Conference of Ministers of Edu- 
cation, and other evidences of the active 
interest of the Department of State are 
first steps, cautious and yet deliberate. We 
are now moving toward an American for- 
eign policy in which educational matters 
take their proper place, along with politi- 
cal, legal, and economic questions, in pro- 
moting good relations among the peoples 
of the world. 


—Wii.1aM G. Carr, secretary, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 


one intensifying the other. Increasingly 
the war-torn countries are likely to suffer 
declines of their standards of living and 
health to critically low levels. The whole 
people will suffer, but in a special degree 
the children. Such conditions unavoidably 
tend toward internal disorder and external 
difficulties, and may create new threats 
to the economic stability and political se- 
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curity of the world, upon which in fact 
depend the wellbeing and peace of the 
American people. 

The peoples who survive this ordeal will 
need help—in order to help themselves. 
They are facing enormous problems in re- 
building educational and cultural life, 
without essential facilities, and without 
adequate trained personnel. Plans for 
these tasks must be made now and the 
work undertaken as soon as possible. 

Because of the unprecedented crisis 
which must be faced in this regard, the 
Department of State believes that the 
participation of the United States govern- 
ment in an international program for the 
rebuilding of essential educational and 
cultural facilities of the war-torn countries 
in the period immediately following hos- 
tilities is an important service in the na- 
tional interest and in the interest of in- 
ternational security and that steps look- 
ing to this participation should be taken. 

In the Department’s study to date of 
the kind of program that would be prac- 
ticable and desirable, certain conclusions 
have already become clear. It would be 
unwise for this government to undertake 
to apply, much less impose, a foreign edu- 
cational program or system in any lib- 
erated country, or to develop a program 
for the placement of American teachers in 
the schools of these countries, or for the 
preparation of textbooks in the United 
States for use in such schools. 

In order to help the war-torn countries 
to help themselves in the rebuilding of 
essential educational and cultural facilities, 
the Department proposes to collaborate for 
the time being with the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education in London, 
and to cooperate with the nations repre- 
sented in this Conference and the other 
United Nations and with the nations as- 
sociated with the United Nations in the 
war in forming, as soon as practicable, a 
United Nations organization for educa- 
tional and cultural reconstruction. It rec- 
ognizes that a significant effort has al- 
ready been made abroad and that useful 
work has been begun in the shaping of 
an emergency program to meet this need. 

» This program, it now appears, may con- 
sist of [1] assistance in the restocking of 
essential educational facilities, especially 
with books and scientific and other teach- 
ing aids, [2] assistance in the providing 
of opportunities for the training of care- 
fully selected foreign students in Ameri- 
can educational institutions, [3] assistance 
in reestablishing essential library facilities, 
and [4] assistance in the recovery and the 
restoration to their rightful owners of edu- 
cational, scientific, artistic, and archival 
materials looted by the Axis countries. 

In this program, as in all other activ- 
ities in educational and related fields, the 
Department will seek the advice and co- 
operation of other agencies and organiza- 
tions, both governmental and private. It 
will attempt to operate in a manner equally 
advantageous to all the countries con- 
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A SECOND 


Professional Ethics 


opay, making use of the familiar ex- 
om that “there is a war on,” em- 
ployers of teachers in many places are 
seizing upon the emergency to justify 
certain unethical practices. One of the 
worst is that of keeping substitutes on 
the payroll more or less permanently, 
to avoid placing them on the regular 
payroll at the regular salary. Another 
is refusing to allow women teachers to 
continue at their regular salary when 
they marry, but continuing them as sub- 
stitutes at greatly reduced pay. 

So flagrant has been the increase of 
these and other unethical practices that 
the Commission on Professional Ethics 
for the National Education Association 
challenges each teacher to open a second 
front on professional ethics, by taking a 
renewed and lively interest in our Code 
of Ethics. [See the page facing this for 
an abbreviated form of the Code.] Even 
tho our Code, like most codes of pro- 
fessional ethics, lacks legal status, it 
serves as a declaration of the ideals and 
standards of our profession, and :f given 
wide publicity, it can express our senti- 
ments so forcefully that violations of the 
type described above can be checked. 

Aviators have the code that “no man 
is really dead unless he breaks faith 
with the future, and no man is really 
alive unless he accepts his responsibil- 
ities to it.” Drawing inspiration from 
this code, our war heroes have been 
able to wing off confidently into space 
and even into the fourth dimension of 
time, satisfied that the people of the 
future will reap the results of their good 
and brave work. 

Teachers, too, have pledged them- 
selves to accept a responsibility to the 


cerned. This reciprocal relationship is basic 
in any sound program of educational and 
cultural relations. 

This statement concerning the. partici- 
pation of the United States in emergency 
restoration of essential educational and 
cultural facilities of the war-torn United 
Nations deals with only one of the im- 
portant educational and cultural problems 
in the international field which are receiv- 
ing active consideration. Also, of very great 
significance is the long-range furtherance 
of educational and cultural relations among 
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FRONT ON 


LILLIAN GRAY 


Member, NEA Commission on 
Professional Ethics 


future. In a sense, their responsibility 
is much more definite and direct. For 
this reason nothing must be allowed to 
crowd us back from the ethical heights 
we have scaled thru years of laborious 
climbing. To take that next step up 
ward, or even to mark time and “hold 
the fort,” why not: 

[1] Send to NEA headquarters (1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing 
ton 6, D. C.) for the leaflet entitled 
“Code of Ethics for Teachers”? It’s free 

[2] Send for the abbreviated form of 
the Teachers’ Code of Ethics which is 
suitable for mounting or for presenta 
tion along with the diploma to teacher 
college graduates? This poster, in the 
form in which it appears on the oppositg 
page, is available free from the NE! 

[3] Help the public to realize tha 
the children of America will suffer un 
less teachers are paid commensurate sil 
aries, thus putting a stop to the exodu 
of teachers from the profession into bet 
ter-paying jobs? 

[4] Form local and state profession 
ethics committees to help publicize th 
code and to fight violations of ethic 
practices? Our Code must become mo 
widely known if it is to match the med 
cal code in winning public confidend 

[5] Let the NEA Commission © 
Professional Ethics, thru the chairma 
Dr. Virgil Rogers, superintendent ¢ 
Schools, River Forest, Illinois, know 0 
ways in which it can help? 


nations. The Department wishes incre 
ingly to encourage democratic internation 
cooperation in developing reciprocal @ 
desirable educational and cultural 1 
tions among the nations and peoples 4 
the world, especially looking age 
promotion of free and friendly intell 
tual intercourse among them in the int¢ 
est of international peace and security. 

No attempt is made here to deal wi 
the important questions concerning | 
educational and cultural programs o! 8 
Axis countries. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIO 
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ETHICS FUR TEACHERS 


A. condensed statement of 
The Code of the National Education Association 


The teacher should be courteous, just, 
and professional in all relationships. 


Desirable ethical standards require 
cordial relations between teacher and 
pupil, home and school. 


The conduct of the teacher should 
conform to the accepted patterns of 
behavior of the most wholesome mem- 
bers of the community. 


The teacher should strive to improve 
educational practice thru study, travel, 
and experimentation. 


Unfavorable criticism of associates 
should be avoided except when made 
to proper officials. 


Testimonials regarding the teacher 
should be truthful and confidential. 


Membership and active participation 
in local, state, and national profes- 
sional associations are expected. 


The teacher should avoid indorse- 
ment of all educational materials for 
personal gain. 


Great care should be taken by the 
teacher to avoid interference between 
other teachers and pupils. 


Fair salary schedules should be 
sought and when established carefully 
upheld by all professionals. 


No teacher should knowingly under- 
bid a rival for a position. 


No teacher should accept compensa- 
tion for helping another teacher to get 
a position or a promotion. 


Honorable contracts when signed 
should be respected by both parties 
and dissolved only by mutual consent. 


Official business should be transacted 
only thru properly designated officials. 


The responsibility for reporting all 
matters harmful to the welfare of the 
schools rests upon each teacher. 


Professional growth should be stim- 
ulated thru suitable recognition and 
promotion within the ranks. 


Unethical practices should be re- 
ported to local, state, or national com- 
missions on ethics. 


The term ‘‘teacher’’ as used here 
includes all persons directly engaged in 
educational work. 


SOOO EOE EI EE, 


Additional copies of this statement and of the complete Code may be secured from the 


National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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DUCATION FOR NEW TASKS is the theme 
for American Education Week 1944. 
We are confronted with new tasks both 
at home and abroad, the like of which 
men have never before faced. There are 
baffling problems. If they are to be re- 
solved thru democratic processes, we 
shall need to muster all of the intelli- 
gence of all the people in all sections of 
our own country and in all nations. 

Winston Churchill in a worldwide 
broadcast on March 26 commented with 
pride upon the British plan of education 
which is being developed even in the 
midst of war. He pointed out that if 
Britain is to succeed in meeting the prob- 
lems ahead, the people must receive the 
highest grade of education. What is true 
of Britain is true of America. It is true 
of any nation which wishes to succeed 
as a free people. 

Evolving thru the years, the American 
public-school system has become a great 
and powerful force. The ideal of free, 
universal public education is a unique 
contribution of America to the world. 
But we cannot rest with our present 
achievements in education. Perhaps 
America has come to take the schools 
too much for granted. There are many 
respects in which our system of educa- 
tion is in dire need of attention. These 
problems must be the concern of the 
profession, the layman, and leaders in 
our national life. 

We must have adequate educational 
opportunity for all of the children of all 
of the people. This has been our ideal. 
In practice it has never been achieved. 
Greater support from state and national 
sources must be provided if an adequate 
educational opportunity is to be pro- 
vided for all. Nearly a million men 
called up for duty in the present conflict 
have passed every test except ability to 
read and write at a fourth-grade level. 
The nation thus loses at a time of crisis 
a great reservoir of manpower. Are we 
now to repeat the tragic mistake we 


made after World War I when we failed. 


to come to grips with this problem? 
We must have better salaries for teach- 
ers. Salaries in many sections are so low 
that it is impossible to attract and to 
hold capable people in the teaching pro- 
fession. The American people must 
realize that our schools can be no better 
than the teachers and that teachers must 


EDUCATION FOR 


NEW 
TAsha 


GENERAL THEME FOR 


American Education Week 
1944 





be paid salaries comparable to those 
which capable people earn in other 
fields. 

We must make our schools better in- 
struments for the promotion of democ- 
racy in the postwar world. We shall face 
a task of morale building to encourage 
our people to do as much for their coun- 
try in time of peace as in time of war. 
We need to teach citizenship as never 
before—citizenship of an even higher 
order than that which motivates us in 
the war effort. 

We must develop an educational pro- 
gram which will contribute to the eco- 
nomic power and wellbeing of our 
country. This will require the coopera- 
tive efforts of industry, of labor, and of 
the teaching profession. Bold, farreach- 
ing, and public-spirited decisions must 
be made if the high levels of employ- 
ment and income generated by the war 
effort are to be maintained in peacetime. 
Education has a major role to play in 
these plans. 

We must make education an integral 





DAILY TOPICS 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 5 
Building Worldwide Brotherhood 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6 
Educating All the People 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
Improving Schools for Tomorrow 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
Developing an Enduring Peace 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER Q 
Preparing for the New Technology 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
Enriching Our Cultural Heritage 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Bettering Community Life 


feature of plans for international organi- 
zation. The educator, along with the 
statesman, the economist, and others 
should be represented at the peace table. 
Education cannot alone solve the prob- 
lems. of the peace, but if it is ignored, 
half-used, or misused all other plans 
will come to naught. 

We need to make education in this 
country as vital a concern of community 
and national policy as it is being made 
in Great Britain or Russia. 

Hitler made totalitarian education the 
basis of his entire diabolical plot to rule 
the world. If we fail now to make demo- 
cratic education the basis of our plan- 
ning for the future, we shall be blind 
indeed to the power of the greatest force 
in the world. The teaching profession 
must take the lead in reviving the con- 
cern of the American people about edu- 
cation and its meaning to the future 
welfare of this nation. 

The great educational issues of our 
time will not be solved by an observance 
of American Education Week in your 
community, to be sure. But if every 
school and community will come to 
grips with these issues, using American 
Education Week as a time for special 
emphasis upon them, we shall make 
progress. There is no easy or royal way, 
but the responsibility is ours. The time 
to act is now. 

Never before was a carefully planned 
observance of American Education 
Week in every community so important 
as it ts this year. 

Here are a few suggestions: 


Organize your general comrmittee 
now. This may well include representa- 
tives of community organizations as well 
as school people. 

The general committee should meet this 
spring if possible to lay out preliminary 
plans. 

The chairman, if appointed now, 
whether the committee can function of 
not, will have an opportunity to develop 
plans during the summer. 

Make arrangements for such money 4 
will be needed to finance the observance. 


The National Education Association, 
as in previous years, will have materials 
to aid local committees available on of 
before September 1, 1944. 

—Ly.e W. Asusy, Assistant Editor of 
THE JouRNAL. 
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ur across America, newspapers and 
[J inagazines are today carrying the 
sory of the rooth anniversary of con- 
sumer cooperation. This record of peo- 
ple working together to supply them- 
ves with goods and services—from 
1844 to 1944, from Rochdale, England, 
to every corner of the globe—is attract- 
ing the attention of millions. . 

Why is this story so captivating? It 
s the story of a great movement toward 
economic democracy, the story of mil- 
lions gaining for the first time the right 
of an equal voice in determining their 
economic affairs. 

It is the unfolding drama of millions 
of plain people becoming once again the 
owners of the economic system that 
serves them. It is the drama of people 
operating stores, wholesales, factories, 
and services, for the purpose of satis- 
fying their own needs, not for making 
a profit. 

This movement has encircled the 
earth. More than 100 million families 
in 39 nations are members. U.S. mem- 
bership numbers 244 million. Annual 
volume runs to a billion dollars. 

“Co-ops” are providing food thru 
3100 stores, electricity for 700,000 rural 
homes, insurance for half a million, gas 
and oil in 1500 service stations, one- 
fourth of all farm supplies, credit needs 
to 4 million, medical attention and other 
needs almost without end. 

By joint action, these consumers have 
set quality standards, broken monopoly 
prices, and are saving themselves mil- 
lions of dollars annually. Rapidly they 
have been moving into production—15 
feed mills, 13 fertilizer plants, 10 re- 
fineries, and 71 other factories. Next 
step will be a gigantic international 
trading association to link cooperators 
all over the world. 

What is the purpose and dynamic be- 
hind this rapidly growing movement? 


What Went Before 


In earlier days the people who used 
the economic things of life—food, shoes, 
clothes—made them. Each family owned 
the raw materials and the tools neces- 
“ary to supply their needs. They con- 
trolled the entire process. 

With invention and speedier means 
of communication, specialization set in. 
Clothes, shoes, and houses were no 
longer made by the people who used 
them. Tools and knowledge of processes 


A Century of 


Lonsumer Cooperation 


passed into the hands of experts. The 
user or the consumer lost the ownership 
and control of the economy that sup- 
plied his wants. The maker or the pro- 
ducer became the central figure. As this 
change took place, the entire purpose of 
tne economy was altered. No longer 
were goods made by the consumer for 
his own needs but by the specialized 
producer to sell in the market at the 
highest price he could get. 


The Pressures of a Producer Economy 


As demand increased, these producers 
hired others to work for them. They 
assembled tools and set up machinery 
in shops and factories. When steam was 
applied successfully to high-speed ma- 
chinery in the early 19th century, the 
growing commercial society of England 
was thrown into a frenzy of activity. 

Merchants shut up their stores to open 
factories; clerks left their counters to 
become mill workers; large landholders 
went into business; small holders and 
tenants followed them to the city to 
look for jobs. Demand for goods of the 
new machines was limitless. The indus- 
trial revolution was on. 

In the wild scramble to accumulate 
wealth and tap this new source of riches, 
there was tremendous pressure to push 
prices up and keep wages down. As a 
result, wage and working conditions 
imposed by the producer-owner were 
frequently intolerable. 

In 1843 the yoke lay especially heavy 
on the weavers and mill workers of 


Rochdale. The factory owners paid the 
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employees a mere subsistence wage. 
The workers were not able to change 
this situation by strikes or political 
action. They decided that they must 
become the owners of their factory, 
bring back the day when the people 
who used the product would control 
the making of it. Then there would be 
no exploitation. But they could not start 
here; they alone could not use all the 
garments from a great mill. 

They would first join to set up a co- 
operative store. This they did in 1844. 
The store gave them ownership and con- 
trol of a part of their distributive sys- 
tem. Then with other cooperatives that 
were soon organized they pushed on to 
set up their own factories, to recover 
the ownership of industry. 


The Rochdale Principles 


The principles of the Rochdale pio- 
neers, tho not definitely stated in suc- 
cinct form, were as follows: 

[1] Open and voluntary membership 
and ownership, irrespective of race, na- 
tionality, politics, or religion, with equal 
rights for women. 

[2] Democratic control—one member, 
one vote. 

[3] Limited returns on capital; and 
return of gains to members thru patronage 
refunds. 

Consumer cooperators are also gen- 
erally agreed on these principles: 





THE ULTIMATE DEMOCRACY 


The cooperative movement is of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. It serves every type of human need, both economic and cultural. 
It thrives in every country where freedom is not entirely destroyed. It 


removes the causes of war and of internal strife. To a world disheartened 
and torn by war, it offers a peaceful pathway toward a better civilization. 
The cooperative movement gives people a sense of responsibility for 
their own destinies. It is a most powerful form of education; people learn 
by doing; they develop faith in themselves and in each other. The co- 
operative movement is the practical application of the Golden Rule; 


it is the ultimate democracy. 


—JOY ELMER MORGAN 
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[4] Regular provision of funds for pro- 
motional and educational work. 

[5] Cash trading. 

[6] Trading at market prices. 

[7] Regular provision for the building 
up of substantial reserves. 

[8] Fair treatment of labor. 

[9] Cooperation of one cooperative so- 
tiety with another. 


The Consumer Ignored 


The producer-dominated economy 
roared on. Across the 19th and early 
2oth centuries it gained in strength. 
‘Ownership of raw materials, industry, 
and distribution became more highly 
concentrated. The goal was more and 
more that of turning out goods at as 
much above cost as possible. As profits 
piled up, consumers—denied purchas- 
ing power in relation to their needs— 
could not buy all that was produced. 
Again and again the economic machine 
broke down, finally in a worldwide de- 
pression. Insecurity and fear swept the 
people. Seeds for international conflict 
‘were sown. 

In this process consumers had no 
voice, no opportunity to help direct this 
system according to their economic 
needs. These consumers—the satisfac- 
tion of whose needs 1s the only justi- 
fication of production—had become a 
means to be used for the most that could 
be got out of them. 


Consumers Organize for Action 


In the rules laid down by the weavers 
of Rochdale, consumers have discovered 
a method of entirely reorganizing this 
economic system. No longer will a 
small number of producers own and 
control it for the purpose of making 
money, but these consumers—farmers, 
laborers, white collar workers, house- 
wives, and professionals—who use the 
products of the machine will become 
the owners and make it work for the 
purpose of supplying needed goods and 
services. 

It is a simple method. One person 
takes the initiative and calls together 
a group of neighbors. Perhaps they 
meet over a period of time to study and 
survey their needs. Then they decide 
on the commodities or services with 
which they first want to supply them- 
selves. They invite all their neighbors 
to invest shares of stock and become 
owner-members. No one is excluded. 
The more there are, the greater the sav- 


ings for each. Everyone has one vote, 
regardless of the amount of the invest- 
ment. They elect a board of directors, 
hire a manager, and open for business. 
Goods or services are bought by the 
members at market prices. A record is 
kept of all purchases, even of non- 
members. 

At the end of the fiscal year all above 
cost of operations goes back to the con- 
sumer-member. Not knowing exactly 
how much it will cost to obtain a pen, 
you give the co-op the market price of 
$5. At year’s end you find that $4.50 
covered all acquisition costs. You get 
the 50¢ back in cash or shares. This 
is your savings made thru cooperative 
purchasing. 

The nonmember is given the same 
return as members, but his first savings 
must be applied on the purchase of a 
share in the ownership. 


In Contrast—the Profit Corporation 


How does the producer method of 
economic organization differ from the 
consumer method? A person decides 
to go into business. He gets together 
with one or more of his neighbors. 
They decide what commodities or serv- 
ices they want to make or sell. The 
amount of money to be made will 
largely determine their choice. They 
limit the number of members in the 
corporation in relation to the amount 
of investment required. The fewer there 
are, the more profits there will be for 
each. They vote by shares, the one 
holding the most shares having the 
most votes. 

They begin to do business. They 
charge as much as the market will bear, 
based on the type of operation they 
think will return them the highest 
profit on their investment. All above 
cost—and cost includes reasonable 
wages and salaries—goes to the stock- 
holder-owners in proportion to their 
shareholdings. Not knowing how much 
it will cost to obtain a pen, you give the 
corporation $5—the market price. At 
year’s end the corporation finds that 
$4.50 covered all costs of acquiring the 
pen. It keeps the 50¢. The saving be- 
comes a profit in the owners’ pockets. 

Principles of the two systems are in 
extreme contrast. One is designed to 
serve needs, the other to sell goods for 
gain. One invites ownership, participa- 
tion, and responsibility. The other dis- 


courages them. One is democratic. The 
other is not. One finds its motive in ¢. 
operation, the other in competition, It 
is to the advantage of one to keep prices 
down, to the other to push them higher, 
In one purchasing power is distributed: 
in the other it is dammed up. 


The Results of Consumer Action 


Cooperators are making revolution. 
ary changes in the economic system. 
They are inviting the consumer—who 
is everyone—to become a functional 
owner of the economic machine that 
serves him. They are demonstrating 
that when this consumer does own and 
control it, it will be run democratically, 

They are giving democracy a mean- 
ing in a sphere of American life where 
it has heretofore been denied. To match 
the democratically controlled churches, 
schools, and government, they are at 
last building a democratic institution 
for supplying economic needs. 

They operate this-‘machine at full tilt. 
There are no benefits from slowing 
down to create scarcity, no advantage 
in building monopoly to control prices, 
no possibility of profiteering. The major 
causes of poverty and depression are 
uprooted. The economic causes of war 
are cut off at their roots. 


A Formula for the People 


Consumers are bringing changes long 
overdue and without which it is doubt- 
ful whether a free enterprise economy 
can survive. Yet this is all being accom- 
plished by peaceful evolution. Church, 
labor, farm, school, and political organ- 
izations have given their indorsement. 
Here is a people’s movement in which 
all can unite. It is rooted in the tradi- 
tions of American democracy, freedom, 
selfhelp, and mutual aid. 

As the consumer moves in to become 
the center of society, there is a fusion 
of economic drives with social ideals. 
The consumer’s interest merges with 
the public welfare. The result is 4 
powerful dynamic that is already revo- 
lutionizing society. Consumer cooptt- 
ation may well prove to be one of the 
most practical of all formulas for end: 
ing the appalling succession of crises 
depressions, and wars that have dogged 
man’s footsteps in his march to a better 
world. 

[For further information, address the 
Cooperative League, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. | 
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CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Teacher unity—The Champaign Edu- 
cation Association has striven for teacher 
unity and cooperation, both within our 
own system and with that of our twin- 
ster city, Urbana, in order to meet 
more effectively the problems caused 
by the war and those that will come 
with postwar conditions. 

The framing of a single-salary sched- 
ule has done much toward eliminating 
opposing groups within our own ranks. 
Two joint meetings with Urbana teach- 
ers have promoted friendliness and have 
convinced us that our problems are iden- 
tical and that we can work together. 

We are now ready to act, either as a 
city or community unit, in cooperating 
with our state and’ national organiza- 
tion.—NeLL ZEHNER. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 

American Education Week — The 
American Education Week committee 
sent mimeographed sheets to all schools 
asking that each observe the week of 
November 7-13 by having at least one as- 
sembly to help pupils see the value of 
education in our war effort, and to have 
some type of “Back to School” program 
that would establish a closer relationship 
and better understanding between par- 
ents and teachers. Each school let the 
public know what the schools were do- 
ing in Tucson. 

The whole community assisted in put- 
ting on an American Education Week 
program. Ministers talked of it in their 
churches. Movie theaters showed the 
AEW trailer featuring Lowell Thomas. 
Newspapers carried articles of special in- 
terest. R dio stations broadcast programs 
and talks by community leaders. Parent- 
teacher associations urged parents to 
visit schools. Luncheon clubs had spe- 
al speakers on “Victory thru Educa- 
tion.”—JonaTHan L. Bootu. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 


Organizes local associations—Our 
local association enjoys this year for the 
frst time a triple 100 percent member- 
ship in local, state, and national associa- 
tions, 

Because of expansion ‘in our school 
‘ystem, due to a defense plant located 
nearby, we created an orientation com- 
mittee to acquaint newcomers with tra- 
ditions of our system, to help them lo- 
“ate rooms and boarding places, and to 
sist with their shopping problems. 

n January 7, we entertained Mrs. 


REPORTS of Local Associations 


The local association is the cradle of democracy in professional or- 


ganization. It is the training ground for leadership, a laboratory for 
cooperative projects. State and national associations gain in strength 
as professional attitudes and loyalties are built up thru. the activities 
of local associations. These accounts indicate a few activities carried 
on by local associations this school year. 





Edith B. Joynes, our NEA president, 
with a banquet. Invited guests included 
county and city superintendents, school- 
board members, and state legislators. 
We have been instrumental in assist- 
ing five neighboring cities to form local 
teacher associations—Fietp SNopcrass. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Sponsor navy landing craft—The 
Grade Teachers Association of Portland, 
Oregon, recently became the sponsor of 
a navy landing craft. Our president, 
Jane Robb, was present at its commis- 
sioning, and later was one of a group in- 
vited to make a tour of inspection. When 
asked what articles we could provide 
for their comfort, the crew submitted a 
list, headed by a washing machine and 
a radio—no small items in these days of 
curtailed production. The committee 
worked against time and priorities, but 
its efforts were successful, even unto the 
washer. We said goodbye to the crew at 
a dinner given on shipboard. Its mem- 
bers, so recently from schoolrooms all 
over America, seemed peculiarly ours, 
and we were proud to have the honor of 
sponsoring their craft—Ina L. Dean. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Parent-teacher program — The 
founders day program of the parent- 
teacher association of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, was planned as a community 
project to discuss adult responsibility 
in helping to equalize educational op- 
portunities thruout the nation.’ The 
meeting, informative and: interesting, 
featured a panel discussion with Con- 
gressman Chester H. Gross as chair- 
man. He outlined and discussed the two 
bills which provide for federal aid to 
education, S. 637 and H.R. 2849, before 
Congress at the present time. He an- 
swered many questions on these bills 
and encouraged citizens to become in- 
terested in the problems involved in 
attempting to equalize educational op- 


portunities of American youth. Repre- 
sentative citizens participated in the 
discussion and expressed the importance 
of education in adjusting from a war- 
time to a peacetime program. 

Public-spirited citizens became aware 
of their responsibilities in attempting to 
solve these educational problems and re- 
ceived direct help and guidance from 
this stimulating meeting—M. Marie 
ALTLAND. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hosts for conference—While many 
things of value haye been accomplished 
by the Greenville City Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the most outstanding ones were: 


[1] A banquet followed by folk-danc- 
ing was given early in the year for new 
teachers. As an aid to orientation, each 
new teacher was furnished an outliae of 
committee activities for the school year. 

[2] Our organization acted as hosts 
to the Southeastern Regional Conference 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers in December 1943. 

[3] We secured the NEA president as 
a speaker for the local association and 
rendered a great service to neighboring 
associations by helping them arrange to 
have Mrs. Joynes address them also. 


Despite the youth of our organiza- 
tion, it has learned to work and is now 
extending a helping hand to other 
groups.—Mavupe WILLIAMs. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Teachers Cooperative Council—This 
council works continuously on a legis- 
lative program pertaining to the cause 
of education and to teacher welfare; 
publishes The Teachers Journal, which 
keeps members informed of activities of 
the member organizations; keeps ten 
committees actively at work; makes 
yearly contributions to the Community 
Chest; holds membership in various 
civic organizations; carries on research 
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studies of teacher problems; maintains a 
constructive program of public relations; 
keeps in touch with members on leave 
in military service by appropriate mes- 
sages and gifts; takes leadership in try- 
ing to solve professional problems of 
members; holds regular meetings on the 
first Tuesday of each month at 7:30 PM 
and special meetings when necessary; ar- 
ranges programs for teachers’ institutes; 
sponsors a Group Insurance program; 
has been instrumental in helping to 
bring about legislation of incalculable 
benefit to the schools. The Cooperative 
Council is the one organization in which 
every employee of the school district 
may have membership and in which 
each may work for the good of all and 
all for the good of each—RutH Mar- 
SHALL. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Postwar planning—Our local associa- 
tion has furnished leadership for making 
a preliminary survey of future educa- 
tional needs in our city. At a recent com- 
munity dinner meeting “Education in 
the Postwar World” was discussed. 

Our legislative committee is cooperat- 
ing with the state committee in planning 
for the next session of our legislature. 
We are planning improvements for our 
tenure and retirement laws and are 
drafting amendments to introduce early 
in the next session. We are also making 
plans for securing improved state sup- 
port for education—JEANNE BucKMas- 
TER. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Public relations project—The most 
important project of our young class- 
room teacher organization for this year 
was the Cecil Brown lecture. Our pur- 
poses were to furnish the public with a 
high-class educational program, to se- 
cure recognition of our organization, 
and to establish a better working rela- 
tionship between teachers and other 
citizens. 

When the project was undertaken our 
treasury had only $68. The expenses in- 
curred were over $1000. On the night 
of the lecture, we experienced one of the 
worst storms in many years. However, 
a large audience braved the storm and 
our purposes were accomplished beyond 
our expectations. Incidentally, we found 
our treasury had increased several hun- 
dred dollars. Among the teachers, a 
spirit of understanding and cooperation 
was developed.—Marriz A. GraFFAM. 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Administrative cooperation—As a 
result of frequent conferences with 


schoolboard members and superintend- 
ent, members of the Teachers Federa- 
tion were successful in securing a single- 
salary schedule, effective January 1, 1944. 
Probably the most convincing factor in 
this project was the fact that since 1939 
all teachers employed in Indiana are re- 
quired to have four years of college 
training, irrespective of grade taught. 

During the salary conferences a 
friendly, cooperative, working relation- 
ship was developed among schoolboard 
members, superintendent, and teachers, 
and all felt that a better understanding 
of school problems had been evolved.— 
Lura McComss. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Retirement study — The Charlotte 
Classroom ‘Teachers Association is 
studying the Retirement System of 
North Carolina because of many in- 
quiries from teachers about provisions 
of the system and because of the disap- 
pointment many retired teachers have 
experienced upon receiving smaller 
amounts than they had expected. 

On our invitation, Baxter Durham, 
executive secretary of the Retirement 
System, met with a small group of 
teachers and administrators on Friday 
evening, March 26, and gave a clear 
analysis of the system. On the following 
morning at the regular teachers meeting 
he reviewed the retirement law and 
answered the questions which had been 
submitted by teachers in Charlotte and 
from other parts of the state. It is Mr. 
Durham’s opinion that we have one of 
the best retirement systems in the coun- 
try—liberal in provisions and sound in 
financial structure. To make the pay- 
ments adequate, we need to improve the 
salary base. 

Three suggestions from the discus- 
sion group which we might well include 
in our legislative program are that we 
urge the legislature to include the pres- 
ent bonus in our salary, to grant an in- 
crease in salary sufficient to hold good 
teachers in the profession, and to allow 
credit for service in other states—Oma 
LarFFERTY. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Curriculum study—A teachers curric- 
ulum commission was organized three 
years ago under sponsorship of the Bur- 
bank City Teachers Association, to pro- 
vide opportunity for wider and more 
effective teacher participation in study 
of curriculum problems; to enable teach- 
ers on different levels to exchange ideas 
and develop better understanding; to 
develop a continuous program of edu- 


cation; and to encoura 
thru study. 
Membership consists of buildin re 

resentatives and committee chairmen, 
Fifteen committees, many of which have 
members from both elementary and 
secondary levels, study problems and 
make recommendations concerning cur- 
riculum development and other schoo! 
problems. A _ recent accomplishment 
in which all teachers had a Part, was the 
formulation of a statement of basic ob- 
jectives. At present the Commission is 
reorganizing to include administrators 
in its membership and on its commit 
tees —HELEN E. Cuapin. 


8¢ teacher grows, 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Creating interest in local govern. 
ment—In October the Reading Teachers 
Association held its third annual “Candj. 
dates’ Nite,” attended by 22 candidates for 
county, city, and schoolboard offices. The 
purpose of this dinner meeting is to put 
into practice our teaching on the function. 
ing of a successful democracy. Previously, 
teachers, seldom coming into contact with 
candidates for important local offices, felt 
that they were as likely to vote for the 
wrong candidate as the right and oftea 
stayed away from the polls. 

As the result of a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to candidates by our legislative com- 
mittee, mimeographed sheets were distrib- 
uted to guests giving each candidate's 
name, educational background, family ties, 
occupational experience, and _ affiliations. 
Another set of stapled mimeographed 
sheets gave the answers that had been te- 
quested from each group of candidates— 
for instance, questions on crime and delin- 
quency for candidates for district attorney 
and on school policies for candidates for 
school directors. 

Speakers of a group spoke in the order 
determined by lots drawn by the county 
chairmen. In order that each candidate re 
ceive equal speaking time, three teachers 
of different political opinions were seated 
in front of the speaker’s table with stop 
watches. One teacher arose to give a minute 
warning, and all three arose at the expire 
tion of the five minutes allotted and re 
mained standing until the speaker st 
down. After each group had spoken, the 
county chairmen made the final appeals 
for their respective parties. 

Chief results of Candidates’ Nite are 4 
doubling to trebling in teacher vote, casting 
of a more intelligent vote, establishing @ 
relationship between teachers’ organization 
and local political groups which is useful 
later in contacting them on matters of leg+ 
lation and good government generally— 
Norman C., Britiyart. 
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SECTION I 


Principles and Administration 


Berkson, I. B. Education Faces the 
Future; an appraisal of contemporary 
movements in education. 345p. Harper. 
$3.50. A vigorous analysis and criticism of 
varying shades of progressive and essen- 
tialist thinking with suggestions for a 
middle way in educational policy. 


Burke, A. J. Defensible Spending for 
Public Schools. 379p. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $4.50. What schools spend 
money for, why school costs have in- 
creased, the relation of these costs to other 
governmental spending and to means of 
adequate control. 


Fine, Benjamin. Educational Publicity. 
320p. Harper. $3. The what, why, and 
how of public relations, especially thru 
the newspaper, with examples of good and 
bad technic and procedure. 


Kotschnig, W. M. Slaves Need No 
Leaders; an answer to the fascist challenge 
to education. 284p. Oxford. $2.75. The im- 
pact of fascist rule and occupation upon 
European education with proposals for 
educational reconstruction in Europe and 
the United States. 


Melby, E. O., ed. Mobilizing Education- 
al Resources for Winning the War and the 
Peace (John Dewey Society yearbook, 
v.6). 242p. Harper. $2.50. The effect of or- 
ganized business, professional, and worker 
groups and interests on educational affairs, 
as well as other trends which make unified 
leadership and control essential. 


*NEA Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. Leadership at 
Work; fifteenth yearbook. 248p. NEA. $2. 
Specific examples of projects in which 
teachers, working with students, adminis- 
trators, or community, have assumed dem- 
ocratic leadership, with discussion of the 
“leadership pattern.” 


-*NEA Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Education and the People’s Peace. 
59p- NEA. 10¢. An international agency 
is needed to encourage the systematic 


worldwide use of education to safeguard 
the peace, 


Stanford University School of Educa- 
tion, Education in Wartime and After. 
465p. Appleton. $3. “Principles which the 
hard-pressed administrator can use as 
guidelines in considering the demands of 
the Army, Navy, war industries, pressure 
soups, and others,” and specific sugges- 
lions for major school subjects. 


F(} Educational Books of 1944 


Psychology and Measurement 


* Fenton, Norman. Mental Hygiene in 
School Practice. 455p. Stanford University 
Press. $4. Practical ways of making schools 
more effective in developing pupil per- 
sonality, with emphasis on the normal 
child and on mental health for the teacher. 


* Gesell, Arnold and Ilg, F. I. Infant 
and Child in the Culture of Today; the 
guidance of development in home and 
nursery school. 399p. Harper. $4. A de- 
tailed study of growth and behavior char- 
acteristics during the first five years, with 
many specific suggestions for guidance by 
parent or teacher. 


* Greene, H. A.; Jorgensen, A. N.; and 
Gerberich, J. R. Measurement and Evalu- 
ation in the Secondary School. Rev. ed. of 
The Use and Interpretation of Highschool 
Tests. 670p. Longmans. $3.75. Basic text 
and dependable handbook for general 
theory and testing in specific subjects. 
Business education is added in this re- 
vision. 

*Remmers, H. H. and Gage, N. L. 
Educational Measurement and Evaluation. 
580p. Harper. $3.25. The selection and 
construction of tests, stressing continuous 
evaluation of the whole child for guidance 
purposes. 


Stoddard, G. D. The Meaning of Intel- 
ligence. 504p. Macmillan. $4. A_ philo- 
sophical and controversial treatise on in- 
telligence and those factors, especially en- 
vironmental, which influence intelligent 


behavior. Mainly for psychologists. 


** Strong, E. K., Jr. Vocational Inter- 
ests of Men and Women. 746p. Stanford 
University Press. $6.50. Penetrating re- 
search on the role of interests in vocational 
choice; valuable reference book for teach- 
ers and psychologists. 


COMPILED FOR 


The American Library Association 
and the NEA by the 


Education Department of the 
ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, 
Baltimore 


Youth 


* American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Schools and Manpower — 
Today and Tomorrow; twenty-first year- 
book. 448p. The Association. $2. Schools 
must find the abilities of youth, develop 
them, and put them to greatest use thru 
testing and guidance, work experience, 
training, placement, and followup. 


* Fisher, D. C. Our Young Folks. 329p- 
Harcourt. $2.75. Pressing needs of youth 
are opportunity to develop real work hab- 
its and skills; preparation of girls for both. 
jobs and marriage; training in the wise 
use of money. 


Curriculum Methods and Materials 


* Gwynn, J. M. Curriculum Principles 
& Social Trends. 630p. Macmillan. $3.50. 
Curriculum approaches, experiments, sur- 
veys, trends, organization, administration, 
and evaluation at both elementary and sec- 
ondary level, with descriptions of success- 
ful experiments in various schools. 


* Progressive Education Association. 
Commission on the Relation of School and 
College. Thirty Schools Tell Their Story 
(Adventure in American Education, v. 5.). 
802p. Harper. $4. Stimulating accounts of 
experiences with core, correlated, and in- 





The evaluators who assist in selecting these books considered only 37 


titles outstanding. These appear in Section I. We are retaining the word 


Sixty in the heading because it is familiar, tho not in this case accurate. 


Following last year’s precedent, we are including a Section II, listing 


books which in general had a “2 rating’’—[1] good but not top-ranking, 


[2] of value as tools, or [3] primarily of current interest. Books especially 


useful to the classroom teacher or suitable for purchase by the smaller 


library are starred. Double-starred volumes have reference value. For 


an approximately complete list of all books and pamphlets in education 
published in 1943, consult the April 29 issue of School and Society. The 


list below will appear with longer annotations in a current number of 


the Phi Delta Kappan.—Marion E. Hawes and Martha Guse. 
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tegrated programs by participants in the 
Eight-Year Study. 

** Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject Index to 
Books for Primary Grades. 236p. Ameri- 
can Library Association. $2.50. 


** Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject Index to 
Books for Intermediate Grades; first sup- 
plement. 197p. American Library Asso- 
ciation. $2.50. Useful indexes to curricu- 
lum materials in readers, pamphlets, song, 
picture, and story books, 


Special Subjects 


* Bond, G. L. and Bond, Eva. Teaching 
the Child to Read. 356p. Macmillan, $3. 
“Every important phase from informal 
preparatory or background activities to 
testing achievement and diagnosing un- 
usual cases is included.” 


Fernald, G. M. Remedial Techniques 
in Basic School Subjects. 349p. McGraw. 
$2.75. Important record of the successful 
use of kinesthetic technics in remedial 
teaching of reading, spelling, and mathe- 
matics, 


* Mendenhall, J. E. and Harap, Henry, 
eds. Consumer Education. 399p. Appleton. 
$2.50. Twenty-three leaders present a com- 
prehensive survey of what teachers of 
specific subjects at all levels from elemen- 
tary to adult education can do. 


*Mursell, J. L. Music in American 
Schools. 312p. Silver. $2.60. Proposes 
methods in ear training, rhythm, reading, 
vocal and instrumental performance, and 
creative expression which will make music 
an integral part of daily living. 

* Roberts, H. D.; Kaulfers, W. V.; and 
Kefauver, G. N., eds. English for Social 
Living. 366p. McGraw. $3.50. Twenty-five 
readable descriptions of successful new 
projects, under the Stanford Language 
Arts Investigation, in teaching literature, 
speech, writing, radio, and the newspaper. 


Physical Education 


* Cassidy, Rosalind and Kozman, H. C. 
Physical Fitness for Girls. 223p. Barnes. $2. 
New approach, assuming that “physical 
education begins by considering the total 
personality operating and growing within 
a changing social system.” Useful for re- 
organizing curriculums to meet today’s 
demands. 


* Miller, B. W.; Bookwalter, K. W.; and 
Schlafer, G. E. Physical Fitness for Boys. 
457p- Barnes. $3. A program to fit present 
service requirements. Has sufficiently va- 
ried activities and enough flexibility to be 
adapted to all types of schools. 


Vocational Education 


* National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. Effective Business Education; ninth 
yearbook. 339p. The Association. $2.50. 
Goals are set forth in 57 clearly-stated 
principles, discussed in some detail, and 


shown to be workable by illustrations of 
actual cases. 


* National Society for the Study of 
Education. Vocational Education; forty- 
second yearbook, pt. I. 494p. University 
of Chicago, Department of Education. 
$3.25; $2.50 paper. Types of training for 
future workers, objectives and methods of 
different agencies, pupil guidance, and 
other present problems discussed by ex- 
perts. 


Rural Education 


Deyoe, G. P. Supervised Farming in 
Vocational Agriculture. 502p. Interstate, 
19-23 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill. $3. De- 
tailed, realistic treatment of principles and 
procedures for conducting activities in 
supervised farm practice. 


* Strang, Ruth and Hatcher, Latham. 
Child Development and Guidance in 
Rural Schools. 218p. Harper. $2.50. Sim- 
ple handbook of technics and procedures 
to meet the special problems of social and 
emotional development of rural children 
and youth. 


School Libraries 


National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. The Library in General Education; 
forty-second yearbook, pt. II. 383p. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Department of Edu- 
cation. $3.; $2.25 paper. Authorities dis- 
cuss library service and relationships in 
elementary and secondary schools and 
junior colleges, including administrative 
machinery and evaluation. There is a chap- 
ter on the public library in general edu- 
cation. 


Special Education 


Hathaway, Winifred. Education and 
Health of the Partially-Seeing Child. 216p. 
Columbia University Press. $2.50. A supe- 
rior nontechnical and specific treatment 
of medical facts, vision- testing, placement, 
equipment, and methods. 


Higher and Professional Education 


Eckert, R. E. Outcomes of General Edu- 
cation; an appraisal of the general college 
program. 210p. University of Minnesota 
Press. $2. The University of Minnesota 
experiment finds that students with only 
moderate academic talent can and do 
profit from the special two-year curricu- 
lum and guidance. 


* Johnson, Henry. The Other Side of 
Main Street; a history teacher from Sauk 
Centre. 263p. Columbia University Press. 
$2.75. An autobiography which combines 
delightful reminiscences of small-town 
boyhood and later college teaching with 
thought-provoking observations on the 
teaching of history. 

Stewart, I. M. The Education of Nurses. 
399p. Macmillan. $3.50. A survey of nurs- 
ing education precedes a discussion of cur- 
rent issues in the field. Of interest to edu- 
cators generally as well as the profession. 


* Van Doren, Mark. Liberal Ed 
186p. Holt. $2.50. Brilliant special | 
ing for a revival of the liberal tao 
which made wisdom and virtue the goal 
of learning. 


Ucation, 


SECTION 11 


Principles, General Methods, and 
Administration 


Baxter, Bernice and Cassidy, Rosalind 
Group Experience; the democratic way, 
218p. Harper. $2.50. j 

Greene, T. M.; Fries, C. C.; and others 
Liberal Education Re-examined; its tole 
in a democracy. 134p. Harper. $2. 


Hutchins, R. M. Education for Free. 
dom. 108p. Louisiana State University 
Press. $1.50. 

Kandel, I. L. The Cult of Uncertainty 
(Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series No. 15) 
129p. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Koopman, G. R.; Miel, Alice; and Mis- 
ner, P. J. Democracy in School Adminis. 
tration. 330p. Appleton. $2.25. 


Morrison, H. C. American Schools; a 
critical study of our school system. 328p. 
University of Chicago Press. $3. 


* NEA _ Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Elementary Schools: the 
Frontline of Democracy; twenty-second 
yearbook (National Elementary Principal, 
v. 22, No. 6). p. 245-591. NEA. $2. 

** Rivlin, H. N. and Schueler, Herbert, 
eds. Encyclopedia of Modern Education. 


go2p. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 
4oth St., N. Y. $1o. 


Psychology and Guidance 


Breckenridge, M. E. and Vincent, E. L, 
Child Development; physical and psycho- 
logical growth through the school years. 
592p. Saunders. $3.25. 


Darley, J. G. Testing and Counseling in 
the High-school Guidance Program (Guid- 
ance plans and methods, No. to and 11). 
222p. Science Research Associates. $2.60. 


Slavson, S. R. An Introduction to Group 
Therapy. 352p. Commonwealth Fund. $2. 


Special Subjects 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. Wartime Problems in Business Edu- 
cation; sixteenth yearbook. 415p. New 
York University Book Store. $2.50. 

*Lamoreaux, L. A. and Lee, D. M. 
Learning to Read Through Experience. 
204p. Appleton. $1.50. 

*Mays, A. B. and Casberg, C. H. 
School-Shop Administration. 218p. Bruce. 
$2.50. 

* Vickery, W. E. and Cole, S. G. Inter 
cultural Education in American Schools; 
proposed objectives and methods (Prob- 
lems of Race and Culture in Americat 
Education. No. 1). 214p. Harper. $25 $1 
paper. 
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0 ITs ROLL of important commissions 
T the Association has recently added 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education. This forward step will come 
4s no surprise to those aware of accident 
facts. Even with wartime restrictions 
upon automobiles there were 23,000 traf- 
fc deaths in 1943. This total was 20 per- 
cent less than in 1942 and a drop of 4o 
percent from 1941. However, between 
June and December of 1943 the number 
of trafic deaths was again on the in- 
crease. Evidently caged lions do not stay 
caged. 

Safety education—systematic instruc- 
tion of conserving life and limb in a 
complex world—has long been an in- 
terest of teachers. With the aid of funds 
from the Automotive Safety Foundation 
the National Education Association, be- 
tween 1937 and 1942, produced a num- 
ber of outstanding bibliographies, units 
of work, checklists, and film catalogs. 
These publications served to help the 
busy classroom teacher bridge the gap 
between theoretical educational purposes 
and the demands of a forty-pupil class- 
room situation. 

It is on the basis of the experience of 
the past few years and looking forward 
to the demands of the postwar period, 
that the NEA has created the new Com- 
mission. An outstanding group of edu- 
cators has accepted responsibility for 
initiating the Commission’s program. 
Each year one-third of the Commission 
will be replaced by new appointees 
selected for a three-year term. The staff 


work for the Commission will be under 
a secretary housed in the NEA Research 
Division. 

The program of the Commission will 
be focused primarily upon highway and 
trafic problems. Its interests will vary, 
however, from the preparation of class- 
room units in safety instruction to 
studies in public administration involv- 
ing both transportation and education. 
At times the Commission will confine 
itself to statements of policy, to outlining 
issues for detailed attention, to encour- 
agement of some other agency in provid- 
ing or extending an activity, or to the 
promotion of cooperative efforts on the 
part of all groups concerned with a prob- 
lem of mutual interest. In brief the Com- 
mission will be a clearinghouse between 
developments in the fields of traffic 
safety and transportation and the re- 
lated developments which should take 
place in education. 

As in the earlier safety program, the 
present Commission’s work will be sup- 
ported by funds supplied by the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. Responsi- 
bility for the Commission’s policies and 
activities rests with the Association. 

No one can be indifferent to the fact 
that in the two years between December 
1941 and December 1943 the accident 
toll in the United States was nearly SIX 
times our military losses during the 
same period. Reduction in accidental 
deaths and injuries can be brought about 
by better law enforcement, better engi- 
neering, and better education. 


SS 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION 


HENRY H. HILL, chairman (term expires 1947)—super- 
intendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; chairman of the 


aon, Safety Education, published by the 


HANSON H. ANDERSON (1946)—principal, Arsenal 
echnical Highschool, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Aseat COATES (1947)—director, Institute of Gov- 
ment, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


H. LOUISE COTTRELL (1945)—consultant in schools of 


_ Orange, N. J.; instructor at Safety Center, New 
ork University, New York, N. Y. 


F 

ee W. CYR (1946)—professor of education, 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 

ington ere Work Conferences, Yale and Wash- 
9. C.; author of school bus standards. 
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KENT HEALY (1945; no photo available)—professor 
of transportation, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


NELLIE LIND (1946)—elementary-school principal, 
Denver, Colo.; member, Editorial Committee, NEA 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 


JAMES W. MARTIN (1945)—director, Bureau of Busi - 
ness Research, University of Kentucky, Lexington; has 
made transportation studies. 


GLADYS SIMONDS (1947)—elementary-school teacher, 
Harvard School, Toledo, Ohio; master’s degree, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, safety education topic. 


MARION R. TRABUE (1945)—dean, school of educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.; 
expert on tests and occupational analyses. 


Neltie Lind 





Wallace 





Roscoe L. West 


Robert W. Eaves 





MARGARET R. WALLACE (1947)—science teacher, 
Western Highschool, Washington, D. C.; member of 
NEA committee which reviewed safety films. 


ROSCOE L. WEST (1946)—president, New Jersey State. 


Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; active in American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 


ROBERT W. EAVES, secretary 
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IMPORTANT! 


If Your Journal Is Late. ... 


yy THE JoURNAL Is ADDRESSED to you ac- 
cording to our regular schedule, but it 
may be delayed in reaching you because 
of congested transportation or any one of 
a dozen other difficulties arising from the 
war. We therefore ask for your patience. 
If your Journal does not come on time, 
won’t you wait a reasonable time before 
writing us to question its non-arrival? 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


New Life Members Received 
Since Last Publishing 


Arrzona—Robert W. Ashe, Lillian B. 
Johnston, Walter Maxwell, Guy L. Puckett 

CALIForNIA—Howbert B. Bonnett, Ruth 
M. Foreman, Harry W. Jones 

District oF CoLtumBia—Mildred V. 
Eichner, Kathryn Hughes Graves 

Fioripa—John E. Phay ° 

Ittinois—Richard C. Edmundson, 
Claude T. Gordon, Anna S. Stokes 

InptianA—L. Talbert Buck, Meribah 
Clark, Forrest E. Totten 

Kentucky—John William Booker 

Mrinnesota—Alice M. McCarthy 

Missourt—T. E. Dale, Blanche Long- 
shore, Cecil O. Williams 

New Jersey—A. Virginia Adams, Viola 
C. O’Brien, Marian J. Roach, Curtis H. 
Threlkeld, Anna M. Van Twisk 

New York—Hanna Burke Reitz 

Ounto—John Kneisly, H. W. Leach 

Ox.aHomMA—J. Lec Irving 

PENNsyLvania—John M. Lumley, Wal- 
ter Van Ness Pruyn 

TENNESSEE—R. A. Prather 

Texas—Leslie H. Bonham 

Utran—Moroni Jensen 

Vircinia—Estelle V. Anderson, George 
E. W. Leonard 

WasHINcTton—Alice Beutel, Kent Cald- 
well, Isadore Epstein, Hugh Fotheringill, 
George Jeffrey Hall, Robert Lee Heaton, 
Erick Leroy Lindman, Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, Wilma L. Zimmerman 

West Vircinta—Walden F. Roush 

Wisconstn—Leslie Wilfred Miller 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Waste Paper Campaigns and the 
Summer Vacation 


s’¢ Many scHoot systems thruout the 
country have made a great contribution 
to the war effort thru collection of waste 
paper, but effective collection plans are 
needed in every community. Inventories 
of waste paper stocks have declined to 
the danger level. Vast quantities of paper 
must be used in the war effort. Much of it 
goes out of the country and cannot be re- 
claimed. Waste paper collected here can 
be used over and over. Leaders of school 
paper salvage organizations should plan 
now for ways by which the campaign may 
be continued during the summer and with 
increased vigor in the fall. For informa- 
tion about effective school campaigns, 
write Emory Balduf, chief, School-College 
Unit, Salvage Division, WPB, Temporary 
D, 4th and Independence Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Pick a Pod and Save a Life 


yy THs cominc FALL, rural-school children 
can help directly in saving lives and win- 
ning the war by picking milkweed pods 
and salvaging the light buoyant floss that 
goes into the manufacture of life jackets 
and aviators’ suits. Our supply of kapok 
from the Dutch East Indies has been cut 
off by the Japanese. 

By the first week of school, teachers, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Club leaders, 
county agricultural agents, and local soil 
conservation service offices in the North- 
west will have instructions on picking, 
drying, and shipping pods and informa- 
tion on obtaining bags free. 

At least 800 pods must be collected to 
supply one pound of floss. This year’s 
harvest of milkweed floss is urgently im- 
portant. Two million pounds of floss is 
needed. Rural schools interested in this 
vital wartime service should write to Harry 
A. Gunning, principal _horticulturist, 
Soil Conservation Service, c/o War Hemp 
Industries, Inc., Milkweed Floss Division, 
411 E. Lake St., Petoskey, Michigan. 


Kentucky Legislature Acts 


yy Kentucky’s RESPONSE to the resolution 
passed by the NEA last summer urging a 


constructive Program to counteract those 
forces contributing to juvenile delj 
is unanimous passage by the legis 
a resolution establishing a Youth 
Commission. 


quency 
lature of 
Guidance 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Eight States Exceed NEA Quotas 


yy As THIs JouRNAL goes to press, the 
teachers of eight states have exceeded their 
NEA membership quotas and other states 
are working hard to do so. States over the 
top are: 


NEA members 
May 31,1943 


NEA members 
1944 quota latest report 


(a 5785 8000 9955 
ar 1946 2300 2319 
Ges ne cicaek 2589 4000 4315 
ic 2199 6000 6398 
CS ee 3563 4000 4050 
er 5229 7000 7056 
Wash: .:... 4345 6400 6447 
Ws. Wases 3075 5300 6383 


To the states which achieve their NEA 
membership quotas we dedicate the fol- 


lowing poem by Edgar A. Guest, entitled 
“It Couldn’t Be Done.” 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done 
But -he with a chuckle replied 

That “maybe it couldn’t,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he’d tried. 

So he buckled right in with a trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you'll never do that; 
At least no one ever has done it”; 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he'd begun it. 

With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you one by one 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Just take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done,” and you'll do it. 


He Won the Appointment 


sc I was A YOUNG FELLow in my proles 
sion, when in February 1904 I went with 
a group of teachers college men to attend 
the NEA Department of Superintendent 
meeting at Atlanta. As a candidate for a 
professorship, I was to meet the dean ot 
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education at the University of Missouri. I 
thought to myself: “I must be able to say 
[am a member of the NEA.” I joined be- 
fore meeting the dean. I won the appoint- 
ment. I have profited by NEA membership 
ever since—J. L. MERRIAM, University of 
California. 

The National Association of 
Student Councils 


Has Now COME under the sponsorship 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the NEA. 

Already many student councils have affil- 
‘ted with the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils. Annual rates for member- 
ship are based on size of school enrolment. 
For schools of rooo or larger, the annual 
fee is $5; for less than 1000 but more than 
300, $4; for less than 300, $3. Annual mem- 
bership enrolment entitles each member 
organization to two copies of Student 
Life monthly. 


A Great Educator and Builder 


yy Nea Secretary-emeritus J. W. Crabtree 
observed his eightieth birthday on April 18. 


A Victory for Married Women 
Teachers 


jyA cLausE in a teacher’s contract in 
Phoenix, Arizona, providing for cancel- 
lation of contract in case of marriage has 
been declared unlawful, void, and con- 
trary to public policy by action of the 
county court. The Arizona Education As- 
sociation, with the support of the National 
Education Association and the NEA De- 
fense Commission, was a party to this 
suit which will be effective in eliminating 
similar clauses in Arizona. 

Upon successful termination of this suit, 
the school district issued a check for the 
teacher's back salary and reprinted its con- 
tract for teachers with all questionable pro- 
visions eliminated. In addition, the school- 
board passed a resolution preventing fur- 
ther discrimination toward married teach- 
as with respect to salary and working 
conditions, 

The Arizona Education Association is 
to be congratulated upon its prompt and 


"gfous action in support of proper con- 
tracts for teachers, 


SUMMER SUGGESTIONS 


Conference on Elementary 
Education 


KIN THE 42-story Cathedral of Learning 
ttatured on the cover, the NEA Depart- 
* of Elementary School Principals will 
” July 10-21 its seventh summer con- 
“tence, around the theme, “The Elemen- 


tary Schools of Today.” The program will 
feature morning lectures and afternoon 
seminars. Registration fee for the confer- 
ence will be $22, which covers a volume of 
conference proceedings. The University of 
Pittsburgh will give two semester hours 
credit for the course. See the June issue 
of the National Elementary Principal for 
complete announcements. 

For room reservations send a postal to 
F. W. Shockley, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. For further information, write 
to Secretary Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


Institutes on Professional and 
Public Relations 


yy WILL BE HELD in more than 50 colleges 
and universities in 1944. Wisconsin, where 
planning is under way for two Institutes, 
brings the total of cooperating states to 
39. Nine states are working this year on a 
statewide basis, to the end that in the near 
future Institutes will be held in all teacher- 
education institutions. 


Science Teachers 


Tue American Councit of Science Teach- 
ers invites science teachers planning to at- 
tend the NEA Representative Assembly at 
Pittsburgh to arrange their arrival in time 
to attend both the morning and afternoon 
sessions of the Council meeting on July 4. 
In addition to transaction of necessary 
business, timely topics of interest will be 
presented by outstanding speakers. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Universities-in-C aptivity 


yy SEVENTY-FIVE AMERICAN COLLEGES and 
universities are cooperating with War 
Prisoners Aid, thru the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, to make it possible for 
American soldiers who are prisoners of 
war to carry on their education while in- 
terned. Several thousand textbooks and 
reference books have been sent to these 
European “universities-in-captivity.” The 
NEA recently received an order for 25 
copies of Mary Mann’s Life of Horace 
Mann for use in these prison camps. An 
education administration center is now be- 
ing set up in Geneva by War Prisoners Aid 
at the request of the U. S. Army. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Federal School Lunch Program 


yyTuree BILLs providing for a federal ap- 
propriation to maintain school lunch pro- 
grams are before the Senate. The Wagner 


bill, S. 1721, provides $80,000,000 for this 
purpose and would be administered thru 
the Department of Agriculture. The Rus- 
sell bill, S. 1820, provides for $68,000,000 
and would be administered thru the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Office of 
Education. The Smith-Ellender bill, S. 
1824, provides for $50,000,000, and would 
be administered by an established state 
agency thru the Office of Education. An 
amendment to an agriculture bill, H.R. 
4278, calling for a $50,000,000 appropria- 
tion for this purpose, was defeated on 
March 7. 


ig Tit 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


J. R. E. Lee, 


yy Presivent of the Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, 
whose recent death is a great loss to the 
profession. A life member of the National 
Education Association, Dr. Lee was one 
of its most active members. 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


New State Superintendent 


s& Asa H. Cuatsurn has been appointed 
state superintendent of public instruction 
of Idaho to succeed C. E. Roberts, who has 
become vocational adviser in the rehabilita- 
tion program of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 


New Dean of Administration 


s& Grorce L. MaxwELL, assistant secretary 
of the Educational Policies Commission, 
has accepted the position of dean of admin- 
istration at the University of Denver. Mr. 
Maxwell begins his duties on the first of 
June. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


TET TTT TI TI 
Bonus for Hawaii’s Teachers 


s& Governor I. M. Statnsack, by execu- 
tive order, has granted to Hawaii’s 3000 
teachers a $50 monthly bonus, effective 
for the calendar year 1944, and making 
teachers’ minimum salaries $1800 and 
maximum, $3000. 


Unsung Heroes 


y “WHEN THE RECORDs of war are writ- 
ten, among the unsung heroes who wiil be 
discovered are the teachers in the class- 
rooms, operating at financial sacrifice to 
themselves, standing by the colors, and do- 
ing the work necessary to continue the edu- 
cational program of America. Every mem- 
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ber of this House owes a debt of gratitude 
to the classroom teachers who helped to 
instil in him the inspiration and informa- 
tion which provides the background from 
which presentday decisions in government 
are being made.”—Representative Karl E. 
Mundt of South Dakota in a speech before 
the House of Representatives, telling about 
the setting aside by Governor Sharpe of 
South Dakota of Teacher Appreciation 
Week, April 10-16. 


Teachers in the Womanpower 
Campaign 


js Unver THE auspices of the Office of 
War Information and War Advertising 
Council, advertisers are assisting the war 
effort in recruiting workers for essential 
wartime jobs. In recruiting women in es- 
sential wartime military and civilian serv- 
ices teachers are included. The campaign 
as it applies to teachers is not a strictly re- 
cruiting campaign as for WACS, WAVES, 
SPARS, because there are few qualified 
teachers left from which to recruit. Adver- 
tising copy, therefore, stresses the essential 
nature of teaching in wartime and the im- 
portance of maintaining educational oppor- 
tunity in war as well as in peace. 

The War Advertising Council is asking 
national advertisers, particularly those who 
publish their copy in magazines, to par- 
ticipate. Participation of local advertisers 
will depend largely upon aggressive effort 
of community teacher organizations and 
others interested in an effective wartime 
public relations program for schools. 

The artists and layout staffs of some of 
the best known advertising agencies in the 
United States have prepared without cost 
suitable advertising material of two types: 

Inserts or “drop-in” units—brief statements as- 
sociated with appropriate art that can be used as 
part of an advertisement published-in a local news- 
paper. Nearly all local advertisers will be glad to 
cooperate. Mats of the inserts will be furnished 
free to teachers who join in stimulating the cam- 
paign locally. 

Sponsored advertisements—prepared by promi- 
nent advertising agencies—five columns in width, 


ten inches deep. Mats will be distributed without 
cost for local use by a large syndicate. 


Participation of advertisers in the school 
public relations program is especially ap- 
propriate at a time when shortages of 
newspaper stock, shortages of newspaper 
staffs, and competition of war news cuts 
down the space newspapers devote to edu- 
cation. The project has also the advantage 
of permitting those outside the profession 
to emphasize the importance of wartime 
teaching and the essential nature of educa- 
tion both in war and in peace. For full 
details, write the Office of Public Relations, 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


Separate Star 


s'¢ Unper THs TITLE Loula Grace Erdman, 
head of the English Department, Sam 
Houston Junior Highschool, Amarillo, 
Texas, has written a delightful novel that 
will be invaluable for teacher recruiting, 
Future Teachers, and beginning teachers. 
$2.25. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKS 


White Collar Workers 


yx ATTENTION is called to the article by 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, “20,- 
000,000 Forgotten Americans,” in the May 
issue of the American Magazine. The arti- 
cle tells of the plight of white collar work- 
ers, including teachers, and advocates in- 
creased salaries and a larger income tax 
exemption for them. 


Portland Looks Ahead 


xv In votine a serial tax levy of one mil- 
lion dollars annually for five years for post- 
war reconstruction and rehabilitation, the 
Portland schoolboard displayed sound and 
commendable judgment. ... There is 
much work to be done in new construc- 
tion, repair and general improvement, and 
the local schools will, within a few years, 
have a rather steep increase in enrolment. 
The board, in taking this action, approves 
the pay-as-you-go plan for postwar work, 
which is the most desirable method, when 
feasible. . . . The Portland board’s action 
is based upon authority granted all dis- 
tricts in the state by the last legislature — 
The Oregonian, Portland, Oregon. 


Teachers in Politics 


yy Pouiticat activity among school teach- 
ers is causing a deal of concern. It is a 
worry for which this newspaper can find 
little sympathy, for it is utterly impossible 
to reconcile the banning of politics to 
teachers with the democratic processes. It 
is the duty of every citizen to take an in- 
telligent part in the management of his 
own affairs, to formulate opinions about 
government, and to choose sides. 

When teachers see governments spend- 
ing lavishly and extravagantly for all man- 
ner of vote-catching projects; when they 
see our legislators continuously bypassing 
educational reforms and improvements in 
favor of political expedients, what are they 
to think? . . . How long are they to toler- 
ate indifference to their problems and the 
conditions which apathy and ignorance 
have allowed to accumulate? If it is right 
for other economic groups to organize and 
lobby for reform, to seek political expres- 
sion for their point of view, why not our 
teachers?—Toronto Globe and Mail. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


sucuacscenscsscscssancassesssy 
Toward International C operation 


yy A JOINT CONFERENCE of the Associa. 
tion of American Colleges, the Institute of 
International Education, and the Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation was held in Feb. 
ruary at which representatives of National 
educational associations and government 
agencies were guests. Secretary William 
G. Carr of the Educational Policies Com. 
mission represented the NEA. The meet. 
ing was called to consider the needs of 
the war-torn countries for training person. 
nel for reconstruction tasks and opportuni. 
ties for the exchange of persons as a means 
of constructive international cooperation, 
The conference formulated a statement of 
principles for the guidance of education 
and provided for appointment of a contin. 
uation committee to give further assistance, 


Liaison Committee 


Se Wit G. Carr, secretary of the Edu. 
cational Policies Commission, is the new 
chairman of the Liaison Committee for 
International Education, succeeding Gray. 
son N. Kefauver. See page 115. 


Music as a Bond between 
Continents 


sk Miss Vanetr Law er, associate secre- 
tary of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference (an NEA Department), who has 
been working for the past two years with 
the Pan-American Union in the field of 
music education as a means of promoting 
acquaintance between schools of the 
United States and Latin America, has left 
on a four-month trip thru 12 Latin Amer. 
can countries, to gather firsthand inform. 
tion as to what is being done in education, 
particularly music education. 


GUIDANCE 


Government Careers 


sc THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM of the Navy 
Department provides a guided transition 
period from school to government and 
business environments. This program 1 
cludes inservice training, counseling ser\- 
ice, studied placement, and employee utill- 
zation. The Department is looking to the 
current crop of highschool graduates t0 
help fulfil the increasing need for perso 
nel in Washington, D. C. Positions at 
open for typists, clerks, and stenographe’ 
with beginning salaries of $146 a monti. 
Applicants must be over 17// years of - 
Only those not [Continued on page Ay 
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The Boys Come First... 








Con. 
o has 
with 
Id of An Important Statement to Teachers Concern- Service Plan” has been announced to Dealers which will help 
oting : . them give you better service. 
he a ing the Supply of Victor Records for Schools sli 
1s left You can still secure the greater part of your Victor Record / 
wr EGARDLESS of our best efforts, there may be times needs most rapidly and easily by: 
orma- when you cannot get all the Victor Records you want 1. Ordering from your local dealer well in advance of your 
ation, from your regular Victor Dealer. Naturally, we regret this requirements. 
situation deeply, but we feel sure you will understand that 2. Making sure that all Victor Record numbers ordered appear 
our Boys—and our Girls—in the Service must come first. in the new Victor Record Catalog ““Mustc America Loves Best,” 
omen 1 , ; . which is available through your local Victor Record Dealer. 
Vast numbers of Victor Records are being used to main- 
me morale among service men and women both at home 
and overseas. In addition, ever-increasing quantities of 
Victor Records are being produced for war plants, where 
Navy they are played over loud speaker systems to help reduce 
ssition HM workers’ fatigue. 
t and , 
ws ‘te So, if you have been unable to secure Victor Records 
- ceri: A 2t Classroom use, you will realize the reason why...and 
- utili: ag “@ feel sure you would have it no other way. ere | 
to the See a wae 
tes to A Wide Selection of Victor Records vatiae 7 : 
pers0N- Is Still Available to Schools RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
ns are . hatin . : ° 
wn The RCA Victor Division of the Radio Corporation of America 
o ve full well the importance of Victor Records in the 
i, ad a It has and will continue to provide those selections 
ee teh are in greatest demand. Furthermore, a special ‘“‘School 
Ay 
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School of Education 


INTERSESSION 
June 5-30, 1944 





POSTSESSION 
Aug. 14—Sept. 8, 1944 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 3—Aug. 11, 1944 


The days ahead will bring new opportunities for 
teachers having adequate preparation. Never before 
has it been so vital to equip yourself to meet the 
growing educational demands . . . The School of 
Education offers over 400 highly specialized courses, 
diversified in scope. These courses have been selected 
and arranged to provide the types of education most 
needed in facing the new conditions of the postwar 
esa . . . Many who have taken advantage of these 
Summer Study Sessions have already attained con- 
siderable eminence. They represent practically every 
type of educational service . . . Programs range 
from one to fourteen weeks in length. All courses 


fully accredited. Write for Bulletin JS. 


Secretary, School of Education 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 








through its 
SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


announces six full-quarter and nine half-quarter 


SUMMER sEsstUNo 


University of Oregon—Eugene 
Quarter: June 10—August 25 
Half Quarters: June 10—July 18; July 19-August 25 


Oregon State College—Corvallis 
Quarter: June 19—September 2 


Half Quarters: June 19-July 28; July 29-September 2 


Oregon College of Education—Monmouth 
Southern Oregon College of Education—Ashland 
Eastern Oregon College of Education—LaGrande 


Quarter: June 5—August 18 
Half Quarters: June 5—July 11; July 12—-August 18 


Portland Session—Lincoln High School 
combining offerings from above-named institutions 
Day Classes—Half Quarter: June 12—July 22 
Evening Classes—Full Quarter: June 12-August 25 

STUDENTS MAY REGISTER ON THE 
FIRST DATE OF ANY _ SESSION 


For Catalogue, Address 


Director of Summer Sessions 
814 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 
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THE STATE OF OREGUN 


Authoritative Books 
of Distinction—Designed 


to Serve the needs of 


MODERN EDUCATORS 


Pursuing its established policy of publishing volumes 
and journals which authoritatively contribute to the 
advancement of knowledge—the publishers of the 
Philosophical Library present the following books 
with confidence—firm in the belief that they will find 
ready welcome among the serious readers for whom 
they are intended. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. 
A unique symposium of all major living schools of philo- 
sophic thought—22 deftly selected essays which cover the entire 
field of modern philosophic investigation. With contributions 
by Bertrand Russell, Jacques Maritain, Geerge Santayana 
Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred N. White. 
head, John Elof Boodin, Wingstit Chan, to mention a few—this 
book discusses such topics as Aesthetics, Philosophy of Life 
Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of His. 
tory, Philosophy of Values, Dialectical Materialism, Thomism 
Philosophies of China. E 
Pages 571 $5.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE 
Edited by Ralph B. Winn, Ph.D. 


Of immense value to everyone concerned with the training and 
development of children—this volume is destined to become a 
standard reference book in its field. Prepared with the collab- 
oration of eminent educators and physicians—this volume deals 
With all phases ‘of child guidance in its many ramifications, 
Pages 456 $7.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION 


This new and epochal reference book is designed both for the 
student of education as well as for the conscientious and effi- 
cient educator who finds it difficult to keep himself well in- 
formed of developments in the vast and varied fields of educa- 
tion. Covering all major areas and aspects of education 
throughout the world, the Encyclopedia was prepared under the 
supervision of the following Editorial Advisory Board: Dean 
Harold Benjamin, Professor William F. Cunningham, Professor 
I. L. Kandel, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Dean Francis 
M. Crowley, Dean Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike. Editors: H. N. Rivlin and 
H. Schueler. 

Pages 902 $10.00 


DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE 


Edited by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY with the collaboration of 260 
authorities. The only book of its kind, giving full surveys of 
forms of fiction, poetry, the drama, criticism, theatre technique, 
film, etc., in lands east and west, from ancient and classical 
days to the literary and dramatic forms of today. William Lyon 
Phelps said of this work, “It is of enormous value to an enor- 
mous number of people.” 

Pages 633 $7.50 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by PROFESSOR HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD with 
the collaboration of 100 eminent sociologists. Interpretation of 
all basic sociological concepts including those germane to the 
present emergency. “The Dictionary of Sociology will prove 
enormously helpful and will be shelved not more than five feet 
from the desk chair of every sociologist in the world.’—Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Ross. 

Pages 342 $6.00 


REHABILITATION OF THE WAR INJURED 
Written by over 50 outstanding specialists. Edited by WIL- 
LIAM BROWN DOHERTY. Dealing not only with Neuro- 
logical and Psychiatric aspects of rehabilitation of the war 
injured, but also with Orthopedics, Occupational Therapy, 
Vocational Guidance, Physiotherapy, Reconstructive Surgery 
and Legal and Social aspects of rehabilitation. A most impor- 
tant volume for all those interested in social work, public health, 
occupational therapy and vocational guidance, 

Pages 684 $10.00 





At Your Bookstore or Write Direct to the 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION Is NOT A DESTINATION...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
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BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


EDWIN A. LEE ALEXANDER J. STODDARD N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
Chancellor, University of Denver Dean, School of Education, U.C.L.A. Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools Director 
Member Advisory Board Member Auvisory Board ’ Member Advisory Board Air-Age Education Research 








a new service for 


























e 
‘| teach School Admini 
: eachers and Schoo dministrators 
Ss 
i 
0 
? {TR is a common denominator of all peoples for the Air Age. To assist them, American 
: on earth. As swift, global air traffic increases, Airlines, Inc., establishes Air-Age Education 
. the local, national and international relationship Research, a non-profit undertaking. American 
t of peoples is affected more, in less time, than Airlines considers this as much a part of its 
e 
e 
“ by any previous form of transportation. Promi- work as the operation of daily Flagship flights 
0 ss ; 
nent educators believe that school teachers uniting Canada, U.S.A. and Mexico. 
4 and administrators must lead in preparing Free Booklet Upon Request 
_ 
o 
a, 
0 
Wie — 
| 100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, 


INIT GG Secondary and 


Elementary 


PTH aN Schools. Good 
A ¢ FE N CY candidates in 


? demand. Send 
ESTABLISHED 1885 . i 
; for information 


Member 
are ene. N.A.T.A. 


—_—_——Corresponding Agencles : 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City * Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Home Office: 









lorado Rockies 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1944 SUMMER SESSION 


Ecght Weeks 
July 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry,Classicaland Mod- 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education. 


Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 


Special features include Plays and Movies, 
Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile. 


O 
COLORADO 


—— 








BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School Office (Dept. S$) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Nam 
ELE Le EE AS 
CE 












Teachers in all fields have unusual oppor- 
tunities for advancement. We wish tc 
cooperate with both the administrator and 
the teacher for the advantage of both. 
Our service is nation-wide. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


Summer Session—July 10-August 18. 
Graduate and undergraduate study. 
Courses for superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers. Art, music, home 
economics, commercial subjects, nurs- 
ing, science. Demonstration schools. 


Accelerated Program—June 12-Sep- 
tember 26. Full semester’s undergrad- 
uate work in Education, Engineering, 
5 Liberal Arts, Nursing, Pre- 

tine 

il Director, Summer Session 

=. Burlington, Vermont 


medical subjects. Freshmen 
Ofiational College of Cducalion 












may enter June 12. Write— 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates, Summer terms: 
June 5, 19, July 17 and 31. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 416-E EVANSTON, ILL. 


yi # University of 


WISCONSIN 
Offers a 


SUMMER SESSION 
PROGRAM 


To Help Solve the Problems of 


Today and Tomorrow 


June 26 to August 18 
FOR: 


Professional educators: A wide va- 
riety of subject matter courses of 
timely interest and practical value. 


Elementary Teachers: A full pro- 
gram of courses in elementary edu- 
cation, an Elementary Laboratory 
School, and an Elementary Work- 
shop. 

Secondary Teachers: A varied offer- 
ing of courses. A Secondary Labo- 
ratory School and a Secondary 
Workshop. 

Counselors and Directors of Guid- 
ance: Special courses and clinics 
with opportunity for clinical ex- 
perience. 

Administrators and Supervisors: 
Special courses, institutes and con- 
ferences. 

Radio and Visual Education In- 
structors: Timely courses and In- 
stitutes are offered in both fields, 
and a Radio Workshop will be held. 


Address: Director of the Summer 
Session, Education Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


for complete details 
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[Cont. from page 128] living in tight labo 
market areas and not using their h; h 
skills in an essential war industry Paes 
apply. 

Interviews and examinations are bein 
held in local offices of the U. S. Civil Serv 
ice Commission of the U. S. Employment 
Service. Those selected will be imme 
appointed as Navy Department employees 
and may be fetained for a period of Service 
at a nearby Naval Field Station or trans. 
ferred directly to Washington. Transpor. 
tation will be paid by the Navy Depart. 
ment and assistance in housing provided 
upon arrival in Washington, 


diately 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Manuals about Education and 
the People’s Peace 


yy Tue Educational Policies Commis 
sion announces publication of two manuals 
to encourage and direct discussion of Edy. 
cation and the People’s Peace. One is for 
highschool teachers and students; the other, 
for adult groups. Publication was made 
possible by the NEA War and Peace Fund, 
10¢ each. 


Research Bulletin for April 1944 


xv “Proposats for Public Education in 
Postwar America” summarizes the current 
thinking of educators and laymen on the 
needs of public education in our nation 
after the war. These needs are presented 
as a suggested “goal” program which can 
be attained in most states within the next 
decade or two. The bulletin also offers 
definite proposals concerning training and 
readjustment of discharged war veterans 
and released civilian workers. Personnel 
and costs involved and legislative and ad. 
ministrative steps needed are reviewed. 
The NEA Executive Committee has e:- 
pressly approved publication of this report 
in order to stimulate constructive discus 
sion and planning among school people 
and other citizens. 25¢. 


Educational Research Service 
Circulars 


sc Bastc Satary Scueputes for Principals 
in Regular Day Schools and Special Schools 
in 101 School Systems in Cities 30,000 10 
100,000 in Population, 1942-43, gives 
formation on various provisions of the 


‘basic salary schedules for assistant princ- 


pals and principals in regular day schools 
and special schools in cities 30,000 to 100; 
000 in population for 1942-43. 34P: (plano- 
graphed) 50¢. [ Cont. on page A-78] 
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TODAY’S SCIENCE FOR TODAY’S SCHOOLS 
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| : WHAT IS LIGHTNING? | 
. Lightning is the electric discharge 
eee another between two clouds, or between cloud 
mmis- _— and ground. 
anuals brilliant CHAPTER 
| Edu. ° h h ° f WHAT IS THUNDER? 
is for now in the ma ing: Thunder is the sound which results 
other, when a lightning discharge produces a 
7 Ze All America is interested sudden expansion of air. | 
und, 


mi ae 
@ inthe part that America’s 


railroads are playing in 
1944 jm the war program. For only by rail 
can millions of fighting men and 
srrent a eit impedimenta be transported 
n the a smoothly and efficiently. Hence, rail 
nation fa performance is vital. 


ented 
h can Mf 90 America has watched the rail- 


- next ME toads in action... and the perform- 


offers MM ance has been brilliant. 
g and 
rerans fa North Western” is grateful to all 


onne #™ of you in the teaching profession for 
d ad: HM the generous support you have given 
vis the railroads. Your willingness to 

adjust your travel plans to war-time 


HOW DOES THE LIGHTNING ROD WORK? 

The lightning rod provides an easy 
and safe path for lightning to 
reach the ground. 








on in 
WHY DO ENGINEERS STUDY LIGHTNING? | 
To find ways to protect electric 
circuits from interruption and 
damage. As a result of lightning 
research, electric service today is 
seldom affected by electric storms. 





THESE AND MANY OTHER questions are 
answered in the booklet, ‘‘Story of 
Lightning.” The study of lightning 
is only part of the larger job of the 
scientists and engineers concerned with it, 
for they are working to find many ways 
to improve our electric service. And their 











report ne . P 
ee te gratefully acknowl- oe we stony OF = \ work has reduced our electric bills to 
eople fm edged. In this action you are con- LIGHTNING about one half of what they would have 
tributing directly to the war effort. eguonan, Tg been twenty years ago. Your students 
pee ¢ ” a will enjoy reading a classroom copy of 
We know we can continue to count “The Story of Lightning.” Ask for 
on you. Thanks to your help and GEB-124. Address requests to General 
that of other patriotic Ameri Electric, Dept.6-318, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
cipals . Pp c ericans, 
ou “os 
hoo ao railroads "Te esha another Hear the General Electric radio programs: “‘The G-E 
00 10 rilliant chapter in ’44, All-girl Orchestra’’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 





World Today’’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


5 i 
F the 


rinc!- fel Ife Celor-ny.| . The best investment in the world is in this country’s 


hools NO RTH 4 —". future —BUY WAR BONDS. 


100, , 
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National A\ssuciation of ‘Teachers Agencies 


Nationwide Assistance Administrators 


No TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook the im- 
portance of placement service rendered by private agencies. For 100 years they 
have played a great part in supplying schools with well-trained, qualified teachers. 


Au members are in competition with one another to give you the best possible 
service, but at the same time they cooperate to work for the best interests of the 
schools. All subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high standards. 


"Teacuers are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable youth into 
it, and to secure the return of good teachers—this is a patriotic duty to the 
children of America. 


ApMINISTRATORS and other school officials are assured of our cooperation in 

their efforts to maintain schools at the best possible level. Our members, located 

in all parts of the country, are ever trying to find good teachers for you. 

Secy.-Treas........HoytT S, ARMSTRONG 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chr. Publicity Com Geo. R. Ray 
Madison, Wis. 


Henry D. HucGues 
Chicago, Ill. 


President 


Vice-President Joe WILSON 


Detroit, Mich. 


Write any of the above for membership list 


Reprinted from 

Kate Greenaway’s 

Spelling Book 
1885 


thinking how it might suggest 
something to he!p you benefit 
homework morale and home- 
A study results. 


It is this wise: hard, stalwart 
seabees, pilots, navigators, gun- 
ners—our men in subs, tanks 
for .. . literally millions and mil- 
lions of our fighters and war 
workers today use Chewing 
Gum because they have need for 
it. We are told the chewing 
seems to aid concentration and 
help keep their minds awake. 
Also makes them feel that it 
helps them get done distasteful 
or monotonous jobs that much 
easier and smoother. 





You know your 
own highly specialized field and 
if others understood it as well, 
appreciation for your important, 
necessary work would never be 
taken for granted. 


In a sense, although there is 
no comparison, this is the way 
we feel about our product. We 
are referring to Chewing Gum 
—supposedly a little, unimpor- 
tant thing, by some teachers 
once held almost in contempt 
because it has appeared to them 
so useless. . . . It is not useless, 
as the War has brought out. 

And after the War, we hope 
it proves a similar help to you 
instead of the old pre-war 
annoyance. Especially we were 


@ Now this little editorial is not to 
increase the demand for Wrigley’s 
Spearmint. A quality Gum such as this 
is taken by our Armed Forces in such 
quantity, there is already a civilian 
shortage. And we can not make more 
under present conditions unless we 
cheapen quality which we will not do. 
But we do hope through its usefulness 
to increase respect for our product and 
that this may serve someday as a help- 
ful, useful tip for you. 








[ Cont. from page A-76] 
Education in Lay Magazines, March 
1944, reviews articles on education in n a 
educational magazines for Dec. Jan Fe b 
24p. (planographed) 25¢, ee 


Wartime Commencement Manual | 


yy For THE THIRD consecutive year thal 
graduation season in America’s schools will i, 
be observed with the nation at war. Th 
Second Wartime Commencement ial 
issued in 1944, will be helpful to school 
in planning graduation programs, This 
72-page Manual contains summaries of 4) 
highschool graduation programs staged 


June 1943, four complete texts, and refer 
ences. 50¢. 


















. 


NEA Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 


s& ANNOUNCES THESE new publications: 

Toward a New Curriculum: Extending 
Educational Opportunity of Children, 
Youth, and Adults, the 1944 Yearbook. $2, 

Modern Education in the Armed Forces 
a pamphlet written by educators now in 
uniform describing programs in the Army 
and Navy which are of significance to edu. 
cators. 50¢. 

Discipline for Today’s Children, a practi 
cal discussion to help teachers and par. 
ents think straight about discipline prob- 
lems in the classroom. 50¢. 

Listen—They Speak, special issue of 
Educational Leadership devoted to ap- 
praisal of education by children and young 
people. 50¢. 

Bibliography on Elementary Education, 
1944 Edition, a \isting of 500 recent books 
on elementary education and related fields 
organized for easy reference (mimeo.), 
50¢. 

Order from the Department at addres 
below: 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 oF more, 
33 1/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 


» 
WTTTTTITITILI LEE LLL belie 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


May 21—Citizenship Recognition Day. 
For program helps, write to Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the U. 5 
Department of Justice, Philadelphia. The 
American Citizens Handbook, published 
by the NEA, is temporarily out of pritt 
Because of wartime paper shortage, * 
may not be possible to have another ed 
tion for several months. . 

July 4-7—Representative Assembly 0 
the NEA—Pittsburgh. See page 107: 
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textiles? lubricants? adhesives? 


*- we know only a little of what you might do with it... 
yet. Trimethyleyclohexanol (you pronounce it try'-meth’-il-sy*- 
klo-hex'-an-ohl) is a new industrial chemical by CarBmE AND 
Carson Cuemicats CorporaTioN...made with atoms ob- 
tained from common substances, rearranged into molecules 
that are not known to exist in nature. 

What's this new synthetic organic chemical good for? No 
one yet knows all of the useful things it might be made to do. 
If you are technically minded you'll find some of the facts so 
far discovered in the italicized paragraph at the right. Whatever 
your interest, you will be glad to know that this new chemical 
has potential uses in the making of such things as medicines, 
plastics, lubricating oils, and adhesives. 

In their service to industry as incubators for raw mate- 
rials, the laboratories of this Unit of UCC are continually 
developing such new chemicals. An almost predict- 
able percentage of them prove to be extremely 
valuable. Out of hundreds already developed have 
come scores from which scientists in industry have 
developed useful products of many kinds. 

Some of the chemicals are used to make supe- 
rior anti-freezes. Others are raw materials for 


quantity production of vitamins and life-saving Model of Molecule Corporation by writing for Booklet M-5, “Synthetic 
drugs. Still others make possible improved cos- of Trimethyleyclohexanol —_ Organic Chemicals,” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


[is New York 17, N.Y. 


30 East 42nd Street 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 
—— Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
aynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 





insecticides? pharmaceuticals? plastics? 








metics, plastics, textiles, photofilm, insect repellents, anes< 
thetics...and hundreds of things of benefit to you in your 
daily life. 

Through continuing research which is developing new ma- 
terials out of common substances, CARBIDE AND CARBON 
Cuemicats Corporation is helping to make many things 
more plentiful or more useful. And the research of this one 
Unit ...in that field which often must appear to the layman 
as “unknown chemicals”... gives you an idea of what the 
combined research of all UCC Units in many basic fields 
means to you. 





v 


As Trimethylcyclohexanol is one of the newest additions to this 
family of synthetic organic chemicals, its story is still incomplete. 
It is an alcohol with a high boiling point (388° Fahren- 
heit). At room temperature, it is a white solid with an 
odor like menthol. It dissolves in other alcohols, gaso- 
line, benzene, ethers, and vegetable oils like linseed 
oil, but does not dissolve in water. It can be supplied 
in carload quantities if and when the need arises. | 

Technically minded men and women can obtain 
information on the properties and uses of more than 
160 other products of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 





INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 


The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 





SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Tomofe pe Presents a 
selection of graduate and un 

courses in its 34th Summer Sererede : 
teachers, school Principals and superin. 
tendents. If you require credits for certi 

fication, or if you are a candidate for ‘ 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum. 
mer Session is ideally suited to your needs. 
The regular University facilities are avail. 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the University—and the cit 

of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural recreational opportunities. You'll 


complete 


* 


enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 
* 
WRITE for illustrated booklet whi. 
scribes the many advantages of the Tents 
Summer Session for 1944. Address Office of 
Registrar, Bro and Montgomery 










Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘S1_» haven’t swelled your bank account... 
98 but you do have “special privileges”, the 


3 arnuine 508 
benefits of which are greater, and last 


longer, than short term, big-pay jobs. & N and How to Qualify 
| ‘ for Them 


individual Public School What jobs are opening up in air 
You, =o ind idu S transportation? What are the needs 


employee, may enroll with the F.P.E.A. | fe aa saat ghamuaioes er en ee, Send fer yen 


: re themselves for good futures? 
This gives you the right to apply for low An Educational Guidein AirTrans- copy TODAY 
cost group insurance. Do this now. 





portation” answers these questions 
with an outline of 53 different jobs, 140 pages, cloth. 
their requirements, rate of pay, fu- bound, 75 cents 
ture possibilities, etc. Prepared by per copy. TWA 
es R. Pry oe. a aoe Tie Public Informa- 
: aka ° ; 5 an o Baron, Manager of Public tion Dept., 101 
individual security and freedom from osm Information Department, Trans- W. Eleventh St, 


continental & Western Air, Inc. KansasCity6Mo. 


Classified 


BOOKS 
WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? _ See 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 
naries Swedenborg’s ‘Heaven and Hell,’’ 632 pages, 


: ete ‘ i % free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 5! 
Life and Disability Insurance is under- | B | East 42nd Street, New York. 


written by two nationally known e ~ HOBBIpS ~ 
= a, . . : , COIN COLLECTORS. Read “The Numismatist.” 
companies with combined assets of . Published monthly, News, illustrated feature article 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢._ American 


Take the first step toward your own 





worry about your loved ones. 


The F.P.E.A. is a non profit organization 








—oldest and largest of its kind—with a 
nation wide membership. Its Group 








$195,000,000! ae Numismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 
i & JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as- 

Use the coupon—get complete infor- Low [ost i) | sorted $2.00. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
tion—sent by mail—no representatives = = Semt-onaval | Pee? re 
mation nt by P : Premiums : CLASSROOM VISUAL Lays Ssenngraphe, — 
; 4 | slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hant 
will call. AGE $i — i made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
a we | Meadville, Penna. om 
AGE 35. .$3.41 §— 35 MM FILMSLIDES—General Science, Chemistry, 
per $1,000 Physics, Biology. Visual Sciences, 264-N, Suffern, N. x. 


SCHOOL PLANTS 
GLOBAL GARDEN. Fascinating, instructive, hardy 
cacti and succulents; world origins; for all grade —_ 
Demonstration application outline, visual education fea- 


AGE 40. .$3.96 
per $1,000 
AGE 50. . $6.96 


per $1,000 : ture with 20 labelled species. Two 68 page books os 
a ee ae Annual names and culture included. $5.00 postpaid. e = 
ee a se ee ee we ee es es ee oe ee Renewable Term collections for home or gifts $1.00, $2.00, i? 
Fs cording to size. COOVER NURSERY, Orlando, Fila. 
F.P.E.A. (P.O. Box 2451-M), Denver 1, Colo. : EDUCATION 


1 
| Please send me, without obligation, facts on protection 


| plans, rates, etc. 


A eaileiitiatiiciile wiielnahelanndtaiecsnitinaigsiaisma tialia dail 


INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL on 
SPANISH CONVERSATION, June Sth-August mald 
Saltillo, Mexico. Different, inexpensive. Write: Do 
Custer, Box 413, Salida, Colorado. 


SUMMER CAMP 


WANTED: Men and Women Counsellors for a a 
children’s camp in the Irish Hills, Michigan. . cm 
skilled in Athletics, Dramatics, Swimming, As po 
Canoeing, Hiking, Nature Lore, Story-telling, 4" 


Bia : to act in 
i Ta i ssecisinccssiiiataiaiinenmiiiibasiasieniionis crafts, etc. Also several men and women ia, 
y. seated ai aiaiiamaiicatll supervisory capacity. Communicate with Camp Mehi 


Snr nr a  - - - - - - - - - - - - ; 2252 Gladstone Street, Detroit 6, Michigan. 
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The Pioneer Zephyr—Daddy of ’em All 


a lh inst piste STREAMLINE TRAIN IN AMERICA J 


TODAY oe: — S = 1934-TENTH ANNIVERSARY—1944 






























es, cloth. 
75 cents 
y. TWA 
Informa- 
ept., 101 
yenth St, 
City 6,Mo. 


MORE THAN A TRAIN... A SYMBOL 





Be @ Burlington’s Pioneer system lines. More than 100 trains, fashioned 
099, SI Zephyr, first diesel-powered, streamline to the streamline pattern, have gone into 
or train in America...symbol of a dramatic service for railroads throughout the country. 
oni era in railroad transportation...and of With ten years of outstanding service to 
lyn 2 the even more dramatic progress to come. _its credit—a period during which it has 
is Christened on April 18, 1934...exhibited covered in excess of 1,676,000 miles— 
—_ in 222 cities in 27 states... the Pioneer Zephyr is still on 
hand tested through 30,000 experi- active duty, serving wartime 
sa mental miles, the Pioneer America to the tune of 456 
NT Zephyr entered regular service miles each day. | 
hardy with national acclamation, on In the coming peacetime 
in fe November 11, 1934... thus : years, we look forward to a 
ie re establishing the first stream- Burlin fon program of further improve- 
Fa, line service in America. i ment and refinement of the 


*“‘streamline train” era, inaugu- 
rated by the Pioneer Zephyr 
a short ten years ago. 


a ‘oday, the Burlington has Route 


co" : : 

: Dona fourteen gleaming stainless 

a ' e . 
ste! Zephyrs operating on its 


——1 
a Jewish 
_ Those 
Boating, 
Arts and 
9 act in 
) Mehia, 





AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 





ATION 





NEW PICTORIAL AMERICAN HISTORY 


For beginners in the loner elementary grades 


Illustrations in bright color interpret every page. 
Storybook presentation of the narrative of our history. 
Large page, simple English, clear type, short paragraphs. 
Four-color key pictures precede each unit. 

Picture maps-in color explain each important event. 
Delightful vein of humor, short sentences, controlled vocabulary. 


Meets every requirement of the recent American History Report 
for the lower grades. 


OUR AMERICA 


by Herbert Townsend 





price $1.20 postpaid, is the key-stone of the entire course in United States History. 


It instills the spirit of patriotism early in the minds of young pupils. It teaches them to appreciate 
the founders of the Republic, and to know the American way of life. 


History Can Be Interesting 
OUR AMERICA by Townsend 


is the first of a series of histories covering the requirements of the recent American History Report. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY by West and West 


meets all the requirements of the new report for the junior high school grades. 





THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES by Hughes 


meets the requirements of the report for the high school. 


THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD by Hughes 


meets the excellent new requirement of the report that all pupils should study World History 
in the high school. This recommendation shows an appreciation of the global interest which 
throughout our country has grown out of the present war. 


OUR AMERICA 


is the key-stone of the course in United States History. It is also an introduction to a complete, well-integrated 
course in the Social Studies for Grades 3 to 12, all covered by books of recent copyright. 





Please write for details of the above program of Social Studies. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





